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A SKETCH OF WARNER 


i Water 


HISTORIC AND OTHERWISE. 


By limanda 2. Harris 






y T will not do to take it 
for granted that every 
body knows where War 
* ner is. Briefly then be 
» it said in the outset that 
it is in the southerly part 
of New Hampshire, near the centre of 
Merrimack county, on what used to 
be spoken of, before the railroad was 
opened, as the old stage route from 
Boston to Windsor, Vt. It would 
sound better if one could say that it 
is on one of those substantial, famous, 
old, incorporated turnpikes, but, un- 
fortunately, it would not be true. 


A river of the same name winds 
diagonally, with many curves and 
falls, from the west to the south-east, 
dividing the area of the township into 
nearly equal parts, and empties into 
the Contoocook about a mile beyond 
the Hopkinton line. The boundaries 
show peculiar irregularity on account 
of Kearsarge Gore, which—rightly 
named—looks as if it had been let 
into the original territory, and such 
is the fact. It was on this stream 
and some of its chief tributaries that 
most of those saw-mills were located, 
and grist-mills, clothing-mills, bark- 
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mills, and tanneries which we have 
read and heard so much about—im- 


portant in the beginning of the town 
but not needed in these latter days. 
Warner has had an existence as a 
legally established town since Septem- 
ber 3, 1774, when it was incorporated 
and received its final name. Some of 
the neighboring towns were origi 
Bos 


cawen which was known as Contoo 


nally given Indian names, as 


cook. Many had two or three tempo 
rary When the first lots were 
laid out here in the 


ones. 


wilderness this 


was * Township Number One,” being 
the first this side of Penacook. Next 
it was New Almsbury, from Ames 


bury or Almsbury where many of the 
proprietors lived; and so the peti 


tioners for the charter wished it to 
continue to be, but Governor Went 
worth gave it the name by which it is 
now known, presumably for Jonathan 
Warner, a member of his council, or 
another 


member, although there are opinions 


possibly Daniel Warner, 
to the contrary. 

It was granted by the government 
of Massachusetts Bay in 1735, and 
three years later the committee ap 
pointed to make some surveys for 
settlement, etc., reported that they 
had laid out sixty-three house lots, 
containing about five acres each, and 
lots were then drawn by men who are 
said to have continued their interest 
The 


laying out of these lots, which were 


in it till the actual settlement. 


near Davisville, can hardly be said to 
have amounted to anything, although 
measures were taken by the propri- 
etors to clear a road from the Contoo- 
cook river and build a saw-mill to 
induce people to settle. 

They seem to have been more per- 
sistent than 


successful. It was a 
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fearfully long way up from Massa- 
chusetts, and it required no small 


amount of pluck to dare the perils of 
the Indians whose favorite tramping 
ground was along these rivers, then 
full of fish, by which they took their 
miserable captives to Canada. How 
ever, the proprietors at last took the 
matter into their own hands in good 


earnest, and at their own expense 
had four log houses built, in 1749, 
not far from where is now the Davis 


ville cemetery. ‘The men who came 


and put 
Colby, 


and Gideon 


up the houses were Thomas 
Moses Morrill, Jarvis Ring, 
Straw. after the 
French war broke out, and once more 
Mean 
while the Indians came up the Con 
toocook 


burned the houses and mill. 


Soon 
everything was at a standstill. 


river, crossed over, and 

There was no positive taking pos 
session of Warner soil and getting 
root-hold Then men 
came and planted themselves farther 


inland. 


until 1762. 
The first white woman was 
brought there, a bride; and at last 
The first child 
was born, and for the first time fam 


there was a home. 


ily life began in Warner. The 
woman was Hannah, daughter of 
Daniel Annis and wife of Reuben 


Kimball. The rude these 


beginners of a town was up on the 


cabin of 


rising ground across the 


Willard 


It was not long before more and more 


road in the 
neighborhood of Dunbar’s. 
families came. There was a revival 
of business activity throughout the 
colonies, and enterprising men made 
clearings and their homes 
along these valleys and on these hills. 
According to Rev. Henry S. Hunt- 
ington in his ** Historical Discourse,’’ 


there were forty-three men with their 


set up 


families here in 1763 who had settled 
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on the conditions of the proprietors, 
which gave to each a forty-acre lot of 
upland and five acres of intervale. 
Some of familiar 
ones, such as Annis, Chase, Currier, 


these names are 
Davis, Flanders, Colby, Edmunds, Fos- 
ter, Gilmore, Watson, Sawyer, Heath. 


From Thomas Annis, ‘* Tom pond ”’ 


was named; from David Bagley 
(town clerk for thirty-nine years), 
‘‘ Bagley’s bridge.’’ The descend- 


ants of these forty-three men can but 
take pleasure in tracing back their 
genealogy and looking up the loca- 
tions of the first comers. 

The place which was really called 
the settlement, where all important 
gatherings were held for many years, 
Was across the river from the lower 
As it 
was in the agreement that the propri- 


village near the old cemetery. 


etors should build a meeting-house 
and ‘‘ maintain constant preaching 
from and after three years from the 
date of the grant,’’ a rude building 
for the purpose was at once put up, 
and when accidentally de- 
stroyed by fire, it was replaced by one 
somewhat better. 

It was my good fortune in 1872 to 
hear from the lips of a woman then in 
her eighty-third year, the widow of 
Capi. Nicholas Fowler, some reminis- 
cences of her childhood. She said 
the meeting-house stood on the edge 
of the burying ground, which was 
unenclosed, and cattle fed there and 
trampled on the graves till her father 
said it must not be. She recollected 
being taken to meeting and sitting on 
a rough bench. 


it was 


A road then led up 
from what is now the Richard Foster 
place—the abutments of the bridge 
may perhaps still be seen—and at the 
top of the 
‘*making a real cross.”’ 





hill the roads crossed, 
One went to 
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Joppa, one down over the plain, one 
to the North village by what is now 
known as the Levi Bartlett place, and 
there John Kelley had a store. This 
last was called the main road. The 
house of ‘* Priest Kelley,’’ or ‘* Par- 
son Kelley,’’ as he was called, was 
on top of the hill; next, that of her 
grandfather, Joseph Sawyer; then 
Eliot Colby’s and John Colby’s, two 
houses on the right. 
Kimball's ; went 
the hill, Timothy Clough’s. 
Across the brook lived Joseph Foster 


Toward Joppa, 


Reuben as you 


down 


and Benjamin Foster; then, up the 
long winding hill, John Parsons or 
Pearsons, then her father, Edmund 
down through the woods 
Hoyt, Jedediah 
Hardy, and then came the Henniker 
line. She 
knew them all, and these men, heads 
of families, of them old 
men then. The people she said all 
looked old to her. 
set, and perhaps that was one reason. 


Sawyer; 


lived Major then 


These were first settlers. 
were many 
‘* They were very 


The women were very plain in their 
dress. When they got a new gown 
or bonnet they wore it till it was 
worn out. Around 


wore a white 


the neck they 
handkerchief. Her 
mother always wore a black bonnet.’’ 

She knew other settlers, 
Hophni Flanders; and 
over at the North village, Bradshaw 
Wells Zebulon 
Flanders, and Thomas Barnard ; over 
on Pumpkin hill, Isaac Chase, Enoch 
Morrill, Humphrey Sargent, and 
Robert Davis; on Burnt hill, Richard 
Jartlett, and at the Lower village his 
brother, ‘* Squire Jo.”’ 


Francis 
Davis and 


Ordway, Davis, 


Another woman of ninety-six re- 
membered when it was thick woods 
all the way down from Waterloo to 
Warner village, and there was just 
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one little cabin down there, and no 
more, near where the Dr. Eaton 
house now is, and a man lived there 
named Cole Tucker. She said peo- 
ple had no time for recreation. 
‘They used, however, to get to- 
gether and sing. There were so few 
of them that they were drawn to- 
gether in kindly feeling and used to 
go a long distance to see one another, 
two on one horse, or with an ox 
team.”’ 

Affairs seem to have gone on rea- 
sonably well with the settlers. In 
compliance with the conditions, they 
must settle a learned orthodox minis- 
ter. Accordingly, on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1772, William Kelley, who 
had preached for them a year, was 
ordained, and on the same day a 
Congregational church was formed. 
He built for himself a small house on 
the lot set apart for the minister, and 
later put up a larger one. It was 
afterwards taken down and rebuilt at 
the Lower village and is now the 
home of W. H. Sawyer. 

If that was an epoch in the relig- 
ious history, there surely was soon 
another of civic significance; and 
presently one of momentous import to 
the state and the nation. The great 
event of getting the town incorpor- 
ated came next after the organization 
of the church. Francis Davis was 
the man who went to Portsmouth on 
the errand and returned with the 
precious document in his pocket and 
authority from Governor Wentworth 
to call the first town meeting. 

In a little more than seven months 
came the alarm of the fight at Lex- 
ington. ‘The War of the Revolution 
had begun. Warner had then only 
262 inhabitants, the majority of whom 


must have been women and children : 
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yet soon the number of men in the 
service was creditable to the town. 
Seven volunteered at once for three 
months, Charles Barnard, James 
Palmer, John Palmer, Richard Bart- 
lett, Jonathan Roby, Francis Davis, 
and Wells Davis. Richard Bartlett, 
son of one of the proprietors, had 
already at the age of twenty been 
three years at his settlement on Burnt 
hill, where Thomas H. Bartlett now 
lives—the family homestead for three 
generations. The Davises were sons 
of Francis. Hubbard Carter, Thomas 
Palmer, John Palmer, Wells Davis, 
Joseph Clough, and William Lowell 
were in Stark’s regiment at Bunker 
Hill. The Revolutionary War rolls 
show many Warner men, enlisted for 
different periods of service or raised 
to fill up the Continental army. 
Among them were Amos Floyd, 
Philip Rowel, Jacob Waldron ( Lieut.), 
Pasky Pressey, Daniel Young, Isaac 
Dalton, Stephen Colby, Solomon 
Annis, and Isaac Walker. The last 
named settled in Schoodac and was 
ancestor of the family represented by 
Reuben E. Walker of Concord. The 
Stephen Colby descendants are nu- 
merous. Indeed so many are the 
‘Sons of the Revolution’’ and the 
‘* Daughters *’ now living in Warner 
that large ‘‘chapters’’ might easily 
be formed here. 

Many other names appear which 
undoubtedly belong to this town. 
Many came here after the war was 
over who had seen much and honor- 
able service like the Badgers. The 
first physician of Warner, native 
born, was surgeon in the army, Dr. 
John Hall. One other man must not 
be left out—a negro, Anthony Clark, 
known throughout this region as 
‘*Old Tony.’’ He may never have 
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fought, but he carried water and dis- 
Bunker Hill, 
his capacity ol 


tributed cartridges at 


and in waiter he 


served Washington. He was present 
at many battles and at the surrender 
He used to fiddle for 


and 


of Cornwallis. 
the aiter was 
restored he drifted to Warner where 
he was ready with his fiddle for fifty 


officers, peace 


years, dying at the age of about 102. 
In the mean time, till the century 

closed and 1800 

came 


in, what east a 


was guing on 


in this young 
town of War- 
ner that ** got 


into the news- 


papers’ as we 


say, 


and let the outside world know 


In 
at the 
(the 
now known 
the Brooks place) to sell the right 
of land, about thirty-two acres, which 
At 
this day we cannot help wondering 
why they sold it. The committee 
were David Bagley of the location 
where is now the cluster of well-kept 
buildings on the Samuel H. 


a few items about us? 


1793 


there inn 


was a vendue 


Dr. John Currier 
in town, at what 


ot 
first tavern 


is as 


had been granted as a parsonage. 


Dow 
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estate, and Benjamin Sargent who 
lived on Tory hill. William H. Bal- 
lard at the Willard Dunbar place, 
father the school- 
teacher, John O., who was no doubt 


born there, offers real estate for sale, 


of celebrated 


600 acres. Later, Tappan Evans, 
at John 
This man lived over 


the river at the Lower village 


collector, advertises taxes 
George's inn. 
and 
had that numerous family of so much 

influence there in 


And 


again, David Bag- 


alter vears. 
ley brings up what 
somebody 
ot the 


lasting taxes.” 


speaks 
as * ever- 
Notice is given of 
an act just passed 
for arranging the 
state militia, War- 
ner coming in with 
Hopkinton, Salis- 
bury, Bradford, 
and Fishersfield (now Newbury), 
forming the second battalion of the 
first regiment in the fourth brigade. 
Kearsarge Gore, which did not then 
belong to us, went into the first bat- 
talion. And Ebenezer Smith has for 
sale two houses, a tan-yard, bark- 
mill, saw-mill and grist-mill three 
fourths of a mile from the meeting- 
house. 

And now an advertisement recalls 
the fact that in the charter one right 
was granted for the use of schools 


forever; vet, for some reason four of 


the lots are to be ‘leased for gg99 
years ''—meaning that there is to be 
the end of it. One of the men who 


signed it was Nathaniel Bean, ances- 
tor of built on 
Pumpkin hill (just above where John 
F. Jewell lives) the fine mansion so 


all the Beans, who 
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well known to Warner people, four 


square, flat roofed, with big chim- 
neys, and ‘‘ decorated’ with Lom- 
bardy poplars—a house famous for 


its unstinted hospitality. 

No other in town had such a stately 
look except the Wells Davis house 
(long since taken down), on the site 
of which the gifted and distinguished 
Charles S. Pratt 
Pratt, built their 
tasteful villa when they chose Warnet 


authors and his 


wife, Ella Farman 
for their permanent home 

Just here two men come into print 
who must have been worth 
knowing on account of 
their push and pluck. 
. the 
first store-keeper to ad 


so far as appears, 
vertise in the newspapers 
He 


kept everything they 


was Caleb Putney. 


need and 
that he 


sell on as 


used to an- 


nounced could 
reasona ble 
one so far 


terms as any 


in the country. Pres- 


ently he took in a part- 
ner: then they dissolved 
and finally he went to 
where he is 
lost sight of. The man is 
Capt. Asa Pattee, the 


Pattees, who gives notice that he has 


Boscawen 
other 
ancestor ol 


sold out the situation where he had 
kept a public house for many years, 
and taken the Dr. John Currier place 
at the Lower village. The tavern he 
built by still 
standing, the oldest house in the Cen- 


left was one himself, 
tre village, kept for a short time by 
Mr. Whitman, later owned by Capt. 
Joseph Smith, then bought by Dr. 
Leonard Eaton who spent the remain- 
der of his life there. 

Serious trouble arose towards the 
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close of the century about building a 
new meeting house—where it should 
be—but the matter eventually righted 
itself and the erected. 
Kverybody in Warner who is fifty 
‘old 
town house,” a great, barn-like struct- 
ure with the beams in sight overhead. 


house was 


vears old remembers it as the 


It once had square pews with turn-up 


seats. When the congregation rose, 


these were turned up, when they 


seated themselves they were let down 
with a dreadful clatter. It was fear- 
fully cold there in winter, but in sum- 





Maple Ridge ''—Re 


dence C. S. Pratt 


mer it must have been delightful, for 
birds were singing in the woods just 
back, 
skimmed 


and 
the 
rafters over the heads of the people. 


and swallows darted 


and twittered among 
It was used for a town house till the 
present one was built. The proceeds 
of the sale after paying the pew 
holders seventy-five cents each was 
$77. The timbers were worked into 
the Ela bridge. The new town house 
was first used at the presidential elec- 
tion in 1852. 

When once fairly over the bound- 


ary, out of the 


seventeen hundreds 
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into the eighteen, it really seems com- 
ing nearer home, though still so far 
away and though the men active at 
that early period have long since 
passed away, and the business cen- 


tres and industries have so greatly 


changed. The new century began 
prosperously. The population was 
1569. At the March meeting 83 


votes were cast for governor, 
the Federalist ticket. James Fland- 
ers, a man of remarkable ability who 
had 


73 on 


been repeatedly in office, was 
again senator, and Joseph Bartlett 
representative. Oliver Davis was 
keeping store near the ‘‘ Whitman 
Tavern.’’ In those days people 
talked over in the stores and taverns 
what was going on, the same as they 
So the talk was how Mrs. 


Abner Watkins had drowned herself 


do now. 


in a well while deranged, how Oba- 
diah Gookin was setting up a cloth- 
ing mill at Bean's mills in Waterloo, 
Diah bound 
boy had run away—the bound boys 


and how Huchinson’s 
were always running away and _ no- 


body seemed to care, for one cent was 
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the usual reward offered for their re- 
turn. 
sell the estate of Roger 
Colby, blacksmith, was being settled ; 
and over at Captain Floyd's house on 
Burnt hill, where Clough 
lives, some property of Robert Wad- 
ley Smith was to be sold, including 


Ebenezer Stevens wanted to 
his farm; 


Reuben 


half of a saw-mill on the Salisbury 
road; Ezra Flanders, who kept store 
down in the rambling yellow building 





at the Lower village known as the 
Heath place, had had a horse stolen 

a horse that was apt to be * very 
skittish passing tan-yards.”’ 
The tanning business was brisk then 


when 


and for a long time after. 
Felton, 


where 


Timothy 
an educated man who 
the lower of S. H. 

houses stands, has a large, new, con- 


lived 
Dow's 


venient tannery for sale. 

When the war broke out in 1812, 
more than thirty men enlisted in a 
volunteer regiment under the com- 
mand of Aquila Davis, then commis- 
sioned as colonel. Warner was lib- 
erally represented and has a record of 
Names familiar in the 
more than twice told tales of the cam- 
paign will at once occur to the read- 


gC od service. 
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ers of this sketch, Capt. Joseph Smith, 
Stephen 
Nicholas 
Daniel Bean, and others, 


George, Daniel George, 


Evans, Benjamin Evans, 


who hon- 
estly received the military titles by 
which they were known through life, 
besides the numerous privates whose 
faces were long familiar on our streets, 
whose eyes used to kindle with mar- 
tial fire as they talked of the days 
when they were out at Chautauguay. 

It was during the second year of 
the war that the first post-office was 
established in town, at the Lower vil- 
lage, then giving promise of being 
the 
Previously the mail had been brought 


permanently business centre. 


by post-riders. Henry B. Chase was 


made post-master, succeeded by Dr. 


TG pry eae 

es 

: vat, 
ens 


7 


RE 





Henry Lyman, who held the place 
eight years, when Levi Bartlett was 
appointed, who kept it until it was 
that this 


office and one which had a brief exis 


closed in 1830. In year 
tence at Waterloo were consolidated 


at the Centre village, with Harrison 


I). Robertson as post-master. There 
have been eleven in office since, in 
cluding the present incumbent, Fred 
Myron Colby. 
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In 1823 a change occurred which 
The bill for 
constituting the new county of Merri- 


was of interest to many. 


mack passed the senate on June 27, 


and it therefore became necessary 
that new places should be designated 
hold probate 


Warner was one of the four, and ses- 


in which to courts. 
sions were held on the first Wednes- 
day of March and third Wednesday 
of September, no doubt at the office 
of Esquire Chase, who was register. 
Henry B. 
Salmon P. Chase, had opened a law 
1804, 

his 


Chase, of the family of 
office at the Lower village in 


there he continued until 
1854. There had been 


Warner 


and 
death in no 
Parker 
Mr. 
Chase was a man of-fine appearance 
and superior ability and held at differ- 


ent times many responsible offices, 


lawyer in except 


Noyes, who was here two years. 


including those of clerk of the senate 
and speaker of the house. The only 


other lawyer who remained any 
length of time during that period was 
Harrison G. Harris at the Centre vil- 
lage, who came in 1816 and was here 
till his death at eighty-five. These 


rival lawyers lived on fraternal terms ; 
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and of neither could it be 
said that he ever furthered 
a lawsuit for personal 
gain. The latter has been 
known to dismiss — declin- 
ing any fee—a would be 
client who was all on fire 
to begin a lawsuit against 
had 
wronged him, with the 


a neighbor who 
advice, ** You'd better go 
home settle it in 

You 


get into a 


and 


some way. do n't 


want to law- 
suit with your neighbors.” 

Next in duration of prac- 
tice in Warner is Samuel Davis, who 
has spent thirty-five vears of his pro- 
fessional life here, with the exception 
of a short absence while in the army. 
Next is A. P. 


school-teacher in much demand, who 


Davis, formerly a 


has a record of nineteen vears. 


Ecclesiastical affairs have again 


come to the front. Mr. Kelley had 
been dismissed in 1802, and there 
were thirteen vears when there was 
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no settled minister. In his day 
everybody went to meeting and 


everybody liked him. After the ser- 


vice all the people waited and he 
would pass out, bowing right and 
left. One of the old ladies before 


mentioned said he ** put on a flowered 


gown before he left the pulpit." Two 
of his children were long well-known 
in this community, Abner B. Kelley 
Mrs. Bartlett. His 


John was a lawyer and a fine scholar, 


and Levi son 
for many years editor of the Exeter 
Neus-Letter: he the 
valuable ** Ecclesiastical Sketches *’ 
in the N. H. Historical Collections. 

Among 


was author of 


the men who came to sup 
David IL. Morrill, who 


preached his first sermon here, and 


ply 


were 


Joseph Emerson, who went from 
Warner to be a tutor in Harvard Col 
lege. Ethan Smith was up from Hop 
kinton, and Eden Burroughs, father 
of the notorious Stephen, would ride 
on horseback from Hanover to attend 
a council. 

Up to a date several years later 
there was no regular support of any 
denomination except the Congrega- 


tional. As may be seen by Belknap’s 
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History, this was the prevailing one 
throughout the About 
there had been a protest in Warner 


state. 17538 
against infant baptism and the minis- 
ter rates. A small meeting-house, 
considered as the ‘‘ Anti-pedobaptist,”’ 
was built at the Lower village on the 
slope across the river, but the organ- 
ization was not successful. In 13805, 
the town having passed a vote that 
each society should have its propor- 
tion of the money raised for preach- 
ing and should hire such a minister as 
those 
differed from the old order 


was agreeable to them, who 
made a 
new start, and there came to be a 
The 
second Congregational minister 
was John Woods, a man who 


loyal church of Baptists. 


was eminently successful. It 
was during his pastorate, in 
1817, that one of the first 

Sunday the 


formed, in 


sch ¢ Is in) 


state was 
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Warner. One of the pupils who 
attended on the first day is still liv- 
ing, Mrs. Abiah G. H. Eaton, widow 
of one deacon, daughter of another, 
and grand-daughter of the first two. 

On the Sth of June, 1819, the cor- 
ner-stone of a new meeting-house was 
laid, on a site just below John Tewks- 
bury’s. It was built by twenty-nine 
individuals of the Congregational so- 
ciety, at a cost of $2,300. It was moved 
to its present location in 1845, where 
it stands the representative, old-fash- 
ioned New England meeting-house, 
of a type not surpassed by any revived 

Gothic, Romanesque, Old English, 
It is the meet- 
ing-house of our fathers and our 


or any other style. 


fore-fathers, with its sky-pierc- 
ing spire, a landmark in the 
country her 


sons and daughters in for- 


towns which 
eign lands might be 
homesick 

The 


made a 


for a sight 
of. artist has 
perfect 
picture of it. 
In the line of min- 
isters, Jubilee Wellman 
comes next, a man vastly 
helpful to both church and 
community, as has been the 
case with so many of his suc- 
cessors. It is easy to recall 
the scholarly Mr. Blanchard, 
Abel Wood, Mr. Howland, 
and that Christian gentleman 
and well-balanced man, Hen- 
ry S. Last in 
the list, and not surpassed in 
any 


Huntington. 


of the qualities which 
endear a pastor to his peo- 
ple, was the recent minister, 
W. E. Renshaw. 

There seems to have been 
a little hitch in military af- 
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fairs about this time, for notice was 
given that Dr. Lyman, surgeon of 
the Thirtieth regiment, would meet 
invalids at John Kelley's inn to give 
them their certificates of exemption 
from military duty. The next week 
Adjutant Simeon Bartlett comes out 
with a notice that Dr. Caleb Buswell 


is surgeon, and no invalids will be 
excused on any put /vs certificate. 
Dr. Lyman was a physician well 


known in this region where he had 
a large practice. 

He married first the only daughter 
of a son of one of the proprietors ; her 
only child became the wife of the 
promising young merchant, Robert 
Thompson, who had just come to 
town. Dr. Moses Long for several 
years divided the practice with Dr. 
Lyman and remained here after his 
death. Besides being a good physi- 
cian he was a man of musical and lit- 
erary taste. He wrote ‘* Historical 
Sketches of Warner,’’ published in 
the third volume of the N. H. Histor- 
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ical Collections, understood to be 
reliable. To that work the writer 
of this article is indebted for many 


facts. 

Dr. Caleb Buswell, elder brother of 
Hiram, was physician at the Centre 
village for a few years, then removed 
to Newport, dying in early manhood. 
His taken 
Eaton, who was constantly engaged 


office was by Leonard 
in his profession nearly forty years, 
till hisdeath. No one who knew him 
has forgotten Dr. Katon, who had the 
affection of many, the respect of all. 
Many will recall him jogging over 
these hills in his sulky, drawn for so 
many years by the white-faced sorrel 
horse, or on Sunday morning, almost 
as regularly as the day came round, in 
his place inthe Baptist church, where 
he was not only leader of the choir but 
teacher in the Sunday school. Many 
physicians, generally good ones, came 
and went during his day. Immedi- 
ately after his death came J. M. Rix 
from Dalton, who is approaching his 


thirtieth year of practice here. His 
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professional brother, J. R. Cogswell, 
is in his twenty-first year of service. 

About 1823 there was a good deal 
of interest in music, and the Central 
Musical Society of the state met here 
for rehearsal, the special pieces given 
out being from the Bridgewater col- 


lection. Ezra Barrett was one of the 


committee, a man of decided char- 
acter and public 
spirit. He had a Residence of Or. J 


fine bass voice, and 
sometimes taught 


singing schools. 


He lived where 
George Upton 


now does, and had 
a shop where he 


carried on an ex- ij, 2 Ld 
tensive business 
in making scythe- 
snaths, the steam- 
ing and drying of The old Met 
which required 

such great heat that his neighbors on 
of fire. 
This fear was heightened when on 


either side lived in terror 
Saturday nights the week's accumu- 
lation of shavings was carried across 
the street and burned in a big bon- 
fire, into which the children leaped 
with that mad spirit which dares a 
One night the build- 


ings all went up or down in flames. 


perilous joy. 
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It would be pleasant to bring up 
the names and record of the men who 
made their mark in the first half oi 
the century. Foremost among them 
would be Benjamin Evans who was 
vigorously active in business and in 
political life for thirty-five years. A 
man of commanding presence and in- 
domitable will which he meant should 

carry everything 


Hall Block 


before he 


would have been 


him, 


a conspicuous fig- 


ure in any com- 


His 


was the 


munity. 
home 
large house where 
J. W. Clement 


lives. Three men 


bag ul 


far 
and near inthe 
mercantile world 
for their enterprise 
Na- 
than S. Colby, born on the old Ezekiel 


Colby place, gave up school teaching 


were known 


Store ar 


4d Resedence 


and success. 


to become a merchant, and was long 
identified with the afterwards 
bought by Ira Harvey, later occupied 
by B. F. Heath, at present by Davis, 
Martin & Co. 


cided 


store 


He was a brisk, de- 


man, with a vast amount of 


While 
still in trade he built the hotel which 


energy and business capacity. 
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after a few vears he sold to Nathan 
Walker, a model landlord well known 
on the stage route up through this 
This hotel 
through many 
bought by N. G. 
it up and made it attractive for sum- 


section. after passing 


vicissitudes was 


Ordway, who fitted 


mer boarders till it was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire. 
There had been stores and store- 
keepers all along—many of them lost 
to history beyond identification—but 
the places established by these three 
men have been known for seventy 
years or more. Harrison D. Robert- 
son came in his youth and his name 
is still perpetuated in the store he 
block, 
where Upton & Upton are in trade. 


built, known as Robertson’s 
He carried on an extensive coopering 
business, was much in public life, 
and interested in everything concern- 
ing the prosperity of the town, sub- 
scribing liberally whenever a paper 


was presented to him. Surviving 


these brother merchants by many 
years, Robert Thompson, one of the 
last of the gentlemen of the old school, 
died a few years since at an honored 
old age. The store which he built is 
occupied now by Jewell & Putnam. 

In 1833 the Baptist meeting-house 
was built. It was not long since re- 
modelled and decorated within, and 
has now a tasteful and beautiful inte 
rior. 
W. and lovable 
man, very popular with the towns- 
A little 


kindly spirit. 


The first pastor was George 
Cutting, a genial 
people. incident shows his 
One Sunday morning 
when starting for church he heard 
much shouting and strong language, 
and saw that one of those big, covered 
wagons such as were used to convey 
and 


merchandise produce between 


Boston and the back country towns, 
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was stuck in the that hill 
hard for horses near his house, where 
Nelson There 
men so strict that they would have 
left the Sabbath-breaking teamster to 
his fate. He 
ran to the rescue, helped the man out, 


sand on 


Thomas lives. were 


Not so the minister. 


and then went on his way—late at 
church. ‘That was the kind of man 
Mr. Cutting was. 

In the intervals when there was no 
settled pastor, the church sometimes 
had the services of such men as Dr. 
Cummings, the gentle Edmund 
Worth, editor of the leading denom- 
inational journal, and that man of 
rare personal magnetism and spiritual 
graces, Phinehas Stowe, afterwards 
and till his death pastor of the Sea- 
men's Bethel in Boston. The suc- 
cessor of Mr. Cutting was John M. 
Chick who 1840, the 


next his bride fresh 


came in and 
vear brought 
from teaching in the famous New 
She at 
opened a select school, and those now 
living who attended it will need no 


reminder of her cordial manners, her 


Hampton Seminary. once 


fine face lighted by those wonderful 
dark eyes, and the way she had of 
kindling in her pupils new enthu- 
The church 
has been favored with many excellent 
ministers. 


siasm for knowledge. 


Some of them were deeply 
interested in schools and had a true 
citizenship in matters relating to the 
well-being of the town, like Mr. Her- 
rick, Mr. Pinkham, and Mr. Walker. 
To Mr. Pinkham the village is in- 


debted for the fine shade trees in 
front of the church. The present 
earnest and devoted pastor is E. 


Lewis Gates. 
In 1844, largely through the influ- 
ence of Daniel Bean, Jr., of Waterloo, 


a meeting-house was built for the 
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Universalists on a fine the 
There 


some of the best preachers of the de 


site on 


grounds of Hiram Buswell. 


nomination were heard, Mr. Barron, 
Mr. Tillotson, Dr. Miner, and others. 
For a time the pulpit was occupied 
by Walter Harriman, who afterwards 
went into political life and 
the 


best stump speakers in the 


was known as one of 


state In this new field he 


won distinction, and in 
1867 was elected governor 
Later, the preacher was 
Willis, who had 


a citizen of the 


town, where the remainder 


Lemuel 


become 


of his useful and honorable 
life was spent in the house 
at the Lower Village which 
is now the home of his son, 
H.S. Willis. The 
ing-house was bought by 
Nw. 6: 


more central place, and fitted up fora 


meet 


Ordway in 1865, moved to a 


business block, used for nearly twen 
A.C. & E. H. Carroll. 
The occupants at this time 
Martin & Co. 


wav, who has an 


ty-five vears by 
are Davis, 
and George I. Ord 
attorney's office in 
the building. 

The locality is associated with the 
the 


from 


sect known as Os 


the 


meetings of 


goodites, founder, Jacob 


Osgood, a man of striking appearance 
and considerable ability who about 
1805 began to preach, soon promul- 


gating his peculiar doctrines and 


gathering a band of disciples. They 
did not believe in doctors, lawyers, 
They 


sidered themselves the saints. 


ministers, or churches. con- 
They 
protested against paying taxes and 
refused to do military duty, preferring 
the penalty of imprisonment. They 


were just in their dealings and loyal 
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to the brotherhood, though never in 


any sense communists. For a long 


time they were conspicuous in 


Warner by their dress, loud singing 


in the streets and otherwise, but they 


are now nearly extinct. 
A trim 


little meeting-house was 





built many years ago at the Lower 


village for the use of the Methodists, 
like the 


Freewill Baptists, has always been 


a denomination which, 
represented in town though not hav 

ing the permanent strength as a body 

of believers to maintain regular ser- 
\ ices. 

Up to 1849 travellers had to depend 
on the stage coach for conveyance, 
but in that vear we began to feel that 
we with the 
great world, for the Concord & Clare- 
mont railroad was opened to Warner. 


were really in touch 


No more of the old coach, swaying 
and swinging with its sea-sick sort of 
motion, loaded down with passengers 
No 
Anyone in- 


and piled high with trunks. 
more of the big teams. 
credulous of mind would be slow to 
that there such 
bustling times as in the transporta- 


tion and traffic of that old style way. 


believe were ever 
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Some old things passed away, and 


some new ones for 


thing, a bank in 1850, with Joshua 
George, 


came in; 


a man adept in financial 
affairs, as president. Seventeen 
later when this was 


another with N. G. 


years closed, 


Ordway as pres- 





ident; and then the Kearsarge Sav- 
ings Bank in connection with it, the 
last president of which was George 


Savory. Francis Wilkins, George 
Jones, and G. C. George were the 
different cashiers, the last holding 


the office till the banks were closed. 

Some enterprises had only a begin- 
ning and were cut short, like the 
U. S. signal station on the top of 
Kearsarge thought out by N. G. 
Ordway, which for some inexplicable 
reason fell through. But there weve 
the of which should 
begin with an illuminated letter, after 
the the ancient 
decorated by the monks. 
the establishment of a 
school, 


events record 


fashion of missals 
One was 
free high 
for which the town is under 
obligation to a man who was not a 
native but for many years a resident. 
Franklin 


Simonds, during his last 


sickness planned it, after taking 


one 
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counsel of several citizens interested 
in education, selected his own board 
of trustees (to be self perpetuating), 
and left an endowment of $20,000, to 
which his widow added $5,000 and 


gave an equal sum towards the build- 


ing. Gilman C. Bean and Samuel 
H. Dow each contributed 
liberally. George Jones, 


C. G. McAlpine, and John 
kK. Robertson (now of Con- 
cord), made up $750 more, 
and other citizens gave 


money or work. On the 
proposal of Mr. Dow, it 
was named the ‘‘ Simonds 
Free High School.’’ The 


building was erected in 


i871, dedicated December 
of the same year, and 
opened December 4 with 


60 pupils, Edmund C. 


Cole, a graduate of Bow 
doin College as principal, Helen S. 
Gilbert of Concord assistant. There 
have been 24 teachers and 104 grad- 
uates. Mr. Bean recently died at 
Woburn, and Mr. Dow at his home 
in Warner where he had lived in 
the enjoyment of the fortune he had 
acquired by his own judicious man- 
agement. 

An agricultural town like Warner 
should of identified with 
fairs, and such has been the case here 
ever since the days of the old Merri- 
mack county fair, when such men as 
Gov. Isaac Hill used to address the 
farmers. 


course be 


Those were the days when 
the earliest grafted fruit was in its 
prime, Hubbardston Nonesuch, 
Rhode Island the 
like, with 
mammoth 


Greenings, and 


and were on exhibition 
and ladies’ 
handiwork—long before crazy quilts 


and stitch 


vegetables 


Kensington were ever 
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heard of—all displayed in the Baptist 
meeting-house which was always 
freely thrown open, for there were no 
halls except the Nathan 
Walker's tavern. Now we 
That 
but in 1873 a big one was held at 


Park, 


twelve or 


one in 
have 


seven. sort of fair went by; 


Riverbow a beautiful tract of 


about fifteen acres in a 
curve of the river, laid out from land 
of N. G. 


It took in the towns around the base 


Ordway for that purpose. 


and 
named the ** Kearsarge Agricultural 
and Mechanical 


of Kearsarge mountain, was 
Association.” 


Whenever there is a good institution 


or a promising one hereabouts, a 
bank, a Bible society, or a Sunday 
school association, Kearsarge is the 
name, for the mountain dominates 


the whole region. It accentuates the 
It asserts itself and can- 
We not in 


Warner lose sight of it if we would. 


landscape. 
not be ignored. could 


And no man or woman Warner born 


can fail to take pride in it. There is 
a feeling a little akin to one’s pride 
in the old flag. It is the first thing 
looked for when home returning from 
other 


landmarks may have changed, Kear- 


long absence, and whatevet 
sarge is there. 

On that fair ground was witnessed 
on one memorable year a sight the 
like of which this generation will not 
be likely to see again—428 yoke of 
oxen and steers, hitched together in 
line, were driven around the half mile 
track. 


cent oxen, a delight to the eve of one 


The days of those magnifi 
fond of cattle, have gone by. Instead 
of a procession of oxen, it is a bicycle 
race, and the world moves faster in 
the same ratio. Another fair made a 
record by reason of a barbecue, some- 


thing hardly known in this part of 
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the country since the one at Hillsbor- 
ough during the Pierce campaign. 
It was successfully carried out by Mr. 
Ordway Vir- 
Owing to unfor- 
circumstances, interest for a 


after genuine ‘‘ole 
ginny ’’ directions. 
tunate 
time decreased, but this present year 
the Merrimack county 
have taken control and a new era has 


been inaugurated. 


granges of 


Pleasantest of all, Warner has the 
Kearsarge Mountain road which was 
made practicable by the efforts of Mr. 
Chandler Mr. 
opened July 4, 1874. 


and and 


Warner owns 


Ordway, 


a slightly larger portion of the moun- 
tain than any other town—if charts 
can be trusted—with ample foothold 
on the summit. Wilmot comes next, 
meeting Warner on the tip-top; then 
Sutton, next Andover, and Salisbury 
has a moderate portion. To Warner 
belongs the sunny, southern side; 
and Warner has to ask permission of 
no town to get to the highest place. 
The old Tory hill road leads to the 
real mountain road, up past the house 
of S. C. Pattee and the summer home 
of his brothers, Dr. Luther and Dr. 
Asa, the homesteads of Stephen Ed- 
munds and Walter Sargent, by the 
old Clement and Seavey farms, and 
those of the Hardys, Watkinses, and 
Savorys, and the birth-place of Gov. 
Ezekiel Straw, through the Kear- 
sarge Gore, to the toll-house at Hur- 
ricane corner—so named as memorial 
of the awful tornado of 1821. Then 
begins the delightful winding road, 
through woodsy places, across the 
open upland pastures where cattle are 
grazing, up, up, over ledges to Mis- 
sion ridge, and on through *‘ the gar- 
Nothing 
grander can be beheld in this part of 
the world than from the 


den” to the topmost point. 


summit of 
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this high and lonely mountain which 
stands up, bare granite rock, solemn 
and alone, as if all the other moun- 
tains and hills had receded in a circle 
and left it in its incomparable majesty. 
A blue peaks and chains 
bounds the horizon. At the farthest 
south Mt. Tom and 
Holyoke and Wachuset; at the west, 
dim the sky, the Green 
chain; at the east and 
north-east, Ossipee, Chocorua, White- 
face; in the north-east, eighty miles 


line of 


may be seen 
against 
Mountain 


away, the White mountains and some 
of the Franconia 
day. 


range on a clear 
Nearer are Moosilauke, Gun- 
stock, Cardigan, Ragged mountain, 
Sunapee, Ascutney, the grand Monad- 
nock, and Uncanoonucs. 

It was from Mission Ridge that the 
boulder for Admiral Winslow's grave 
was taken on the 17th of June, 1875, 
drawn down the mountain by oxen, 
and forwarded by rail from Warner 
village to its destination in Forest 
Hills Boston Highlands, 
which it reached on the roth, being 
the eleventh anniversary of the Kear- 
sarge victory. It me a thrill 
of patriotic pleasure to stand by the 


cemetery, 


gave 


grave in October of the same year 


and read the inscription on that 


stone from my own town—that hoary 


stone which was not cleft from any 


quarry or out of the mountain 
but taken entire 
was, to mark a hero’s grave. 


cut 
with hands, as it 

Warner people, and a good many 
others, think our scenery exception- 
ally fine; and as good fortune or 
the 


inconsistent 


accident will have it, roads are 


many, and are as and 
and where 
they will come out, as can be imag- 


ined. 


uncertain in their turns 
Suppose one should go up by 
the old Colby and Clough and Evans 
homesteads, by the ‘ coal-hearth”’ 
and the Fisher house, once the Wood- 
man place, to the high, bare level 
where the Hill 
burying-ground is, and then take a 
choice of roads by some of the early 
Da- 


base 


ancient Pumpkin 


farm-steads—Morrills, Sargents, 
the 
into Schoodac, 
where the Joneses, Straws, more Sar- 
gents, Trumbulls, and Walkers early 
Richard Straw had 
a tavern in the olden time; 


vises, Harrimans—around 


of Burnt hill, down 


took root, where 
then, by 
a circuitous way, till presently one 
comes upon the hamlet of Davisville, 
tucked in among the trees and _hill- 
and bends in the river—a de- 
lightful 


sides 


route all along, over the 
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sightly places, and with brooks and 
ponds in view. 

It will be remembered that 
ence was made at the outset to the 
first attempt at settlement right in 
this locality. 


reter- 


‘here is much historic 
the the 
camped on arrival 


where 
first 
The bound 
where the three towns of Hopkinton, 
Webster, 


meeting is a little farther down in a 


interest about spot 
their 


in this town of Warner. 


men 


and Warner come near 


But close at hand is the iden- 
tical site of ‘‘the old Camp,”’ 


the spring so familiar to every trav 


bog. 


near 


eller on the road who has stopped to 
let his horse drink at the stone water- 
ing-trough. Now, replaced by one 
as a basin 
for flowers in the front yard of Miss 
On the hillside back 


of her house (which was built by 


more convenient, it serves 
Lucretia Davis. 


General Davis for his home in his 


later years) stands a tree worth going 
a long distance to see—by one who 


cares for trees an oak supposed to 
be the largest in Merrimack county 
Of immense girth—twenty-six feet 

gnarly of bole, knotted, seamed, with 


limbs spreading ninety feet heavily 
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weighted almost to the ground, this 
ancient native of Warner must have 
long passed its first hundred years 
when those white men from Ames- 
bury came up and lighted their camp- 
fire down by the spring. 

The first two-story frame house in 
town is still standing, and good for 
Built by the 


Francis Davis, it was 


another hundred years. 
original, first 
his 
Aquila, and his grandson, Nathan- 
iel A. 
able 


successively the home of son 
The kitchen fireplace, us- 
of the kind that takes 
in wood of a 


yet, is 


cord length, roomy 


enough to do the roasting for a regi- 
and a 


ment; have 


dined at the house for aught anybody 


regiment may 


knows, for General Davis was from 
first to last a military man. The 
dancing-hall in the wing, built on 
when, as a tavern, such a room was 
the 


is only one 


considered essential, remains 


same. Probably there 
other of halls in with 


the raised platform at one end for the 


those town, 
musicians, and the seats on each side 
running the length of the room where 
the dancers waited till the summons 
came to 


‘* Form on.’’ 
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The river goes tumbling over the 
rocks at the falls, furnishing abun- 
dant water-power for mills of some 
kind. And 
and a foundry, wheels whirring and 


mills there once were, 


machines for 


another. 


going one thing or 
The latest enterprise was 
the manufacture of straw board, car- 
ried on extensively for several years 
by W. Scott Davis and his brother, 
Henry C., but sold to a syndicate in 
1887, since when the mills have been 


closed. 


The Davisville people have a right 





to great pride in the past, for no man 
had better proof that his abilities 
were recognized than that first Fran- 
cis whose figure stands out so prom 
inently against the background of 
history. His sons and his sons’ sons 
sustained the inherited characteristics 
of trustworthiness and those qualities 
which make the real worth of a 
town. 

For an ideal, all-day trip—a long- 
summer-day could be 
and delightful than 

the Village 
and home by the most round-about 


trip—what 
more varied 


down through Lower 


way ever heard of—through Melvin’s 
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Mills and Waterloo! 
the 


green-bordered street, with its little 


We shall find 
Lower Village a long, clean, 
unused Methodist meeting-house, and 
the roomy houses which have a-iong- 
residence look and_ plenty-of-real-es- 
old Cur- 
rier places, the ancient Sawver house, 
the house of Mrs. John B. Clarke, 
and the George houses built by the 


tate look about them—the 


brothers who once held such potent 
influence there, and had such numer- 
ous connections that the community 
was clannish and has the prestige of 
family to this day, although 
in only one do descendants 
of the original owner live, 
that of Joshua George, now 
his 
Wilkins. 


continues over 


the summer home of 
grandson, F. G. 
The street 
the river where once was 
the Dr. 
Lyman and the first home 
Jartlett, with a 
iike the 
garden in a story. Of all 


stately house oi 
of Levi 
laid-out garden 


the substantial houses only 
one, that of Mrs. 
remains in the family. 


Runels, 


Keeping on down by the Dow resi- 
dences and the ancient Alpheus Davis 
house, and where the ** Old Pottery "’ 
was, a hill-road takes us up past the 
comfortable, cosy-looking farm-house 
of Charles Currier into Joppa, up 


where on a favorable day Mount 
Washington can be seen—a glisten- 
ing point against the sky. We keep 


on along these roads laid out by the 


early settlers, rich in associations, 
and at the top of the hill we can 
but land- 


scape of wonderful beauty meets the 


stop, for from there a 


eye. Governor Harriman said people 


crossed the ocean to look upon scen- 
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ery not so fine. From the 
rude 


built, 


corner where the first 
meeting-house 
‘*the Parade’’ where 
drills held 
before the century came in 

all lonely 


was 
and 
military were 
now—a _ road 
will take us down through 
the green wood and across 
the brook, then, worn and 
gullied, and closed to much 
travel, over Waldron’s hill. 
We can 
here to where the Badgers 
settled 


still in 


get across trom 
attractive 
the 


down into the valley in the shadow 


place 


family—and 


of the solemn Mink hills, near the 
birthplace of the Harrimans, Stew 
arts, and Fosters. 


Here we find the John Graham and 
Goodwin farms, and at the eastward, 
near one of the many corners, that of 
Mr. Mooney, and the ancient home- 
the 
over a 


Kvans Davis 
the 


hundred vears. 


stead of one ol 


few kept in family for 
We come out at the 
North Village where the Flanderses, 
Daltons set- 


tled, with the old Ordway home in 


Osgoods, Barnards, and 
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Re fe e of Senator W. E 


hamlet the 
look as 
if the neighbors could call across to 


under the hill. An ideal 


North Village seems, with a 


one another, and ‘‘run in’’ by paths 
across the fields. 

the this rural 
life we come upon a transformation, 
where the new * Silver Lake Reser- 
voir Company,”’ 
ment of N. G. 


Right in midst of 


under the manage- 
Ordway, A. P. Davis, 
and the Messrs. Gustine, are changing 
a green meadow into a lake, using the 
old Wells Davis mill-pond, where the 
built, 
great ex- 
pense what is intended to 
be a 


second saw-mill in town was 


in creating at 


system of water- 
works. 

From here our road is 
by the Pratt grounds and 
the homestead of James 
Bean, who has just gone 
from it forever. From the 
hill we have a fine view of 
Waterloo, with Kearsarge 
in the background. Once 
this village was the scene 
The 
falls ready for the use of 
man 


of active industries. 


were known to the 
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proprietors as “the Great 


Falls.’ Once there were 
saw-mill, grist- mill, tan- 
nervy, and paper-mill. 
There were also a bakery 
To- 


day Waterloo has the lei- 


and a book-bindery. 


surely look of a place 


where the residents can 
take their ease and enjoy 
their the 


many 


flowers. It is 
summer retreat ol 
families, who come as eur- 
ly as they can and _ stay 
as long as they can. 
Senator Chandler is one 

His 
quaintance with Warner suggests the 
circumstance that led Daniel Web- 
ster to make Marshfield his summet 


He 


to fish in our mountain brooks, and 


of the yearly comers. first ac- 


home. came up from Concord 
like most strangers, was enthusiastic 
the When, 


years later, the Noah Andrews house 


over scenery. several 


on the hill became vacant, he bought 


it, and has spent more or less of 


every summer here since. It was 


a big, old-fashioned, square house, 


and without taking away from its 
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dignified simplicity, he made = con- 


venient additions and laid out a gar 


den Here, in the unostentatious 
way characteristic of the man, he 
finds the retirement and repose im 
perative in a life so crowded with 
active duties, and necessarily so 


much in the public eve. 
John C. Brooklyn, 


returns to the old home which 


Rey 
oh 


belonged to 


Ager, of 


his family, where he 
takes his pleasure seriously in mak 


Marshall 
‘Sunnylawn "’ 


ing artistic improvements. 
Dowlin comes to his 
on the place once the home 
of the well-known teacher, 
Stephen 5. On the 
other side of the street, the 


Jean. 


widow of Governor Harri- 
man has a quaint red cot 
tage; and the large River- 
side estate of ex-Governor 
Ordway takes in not only 
his house on the bluff but 
the farms on the river, with 
the two ancient red houses 
where his son, George L., 
and his daughter, Mrs. E. 
L. Whitford, spend their 
The 


sunimers. busiest 
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man of the village, John Dowlin, has 
his habitation the year round where 
the long row of farm-buildings stands 
on the green level across the river. 

Waterloo on the 
Bradford road, by what was the Dan 
the 
Roby and Eastman homes, we reach 


Going up from 


iel Bean tavern, and pleasant 


the head-quarters of a kind of busi 
ness known over half the world—the 
making of hubs—which has been cat 


ried on in the same family for two or 


more generations. Orders for the 
Redington hubs come even from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and 
Africa. The road passes 
under a green tunnel of 


over-arching trees, between 
the 


Redington 


Oliver 
that of 
Charles Redington, now 


house of Mrs. 
and 
the busi 


sole manager of 


ness. Nearly all the region 
above here to the Bradford 
line 


goes by the general 


names of Stevensville and 


Melvin's Mills. The road 


all the distance disputes 
the right of way with the 
river and the railroad, 


which is always perilously near. In 
one of the wildest spots are the mills 
. the Bartlett 


began the manufacture of coarse and 


where, in 1870 brothers 
fine excelsior, now turning out about 
one thousand tons annually, consum- 
ing nearly one thousand cords of pop- 
lar. Farther up are shut-up mills, 
where formerly were made carriages, 
churns, chairs, and a variety of things 
down to clothes-pins. Here the sev- 
eral men by the name of Stevens kept 
machinery going for one purpose or 
another, and Chapin Pierce spent his 
time either in manufacturing or in- 
venting. 


22 
II 


The Rogers shops were still farther 
up, where the village is, on a street 
as irregular as some in Marblehead, 
with houses at unexpected turns, and 
flower gardens among the rocks, blaz- 
ing with the 


sumptuous colors of 


things that love the sun. Here area 
railroad station, store, and post-office 
in charge of W. P. Melvin, descend- 
ant of the Josiah Melvin for whom the 
place was named. This village once 
represented one of the most impor- 
tant sections of the town, for here it 


was understood was the back-bone of 





The 
neighborhood and 
Minks 


controlling voice in 


Democracy. 


this 
the 
‘ exercised not unfrequently a 


men trom 


from ‘‘ over 
close political 
campaigns. who 
Colbys, 
Melvins, Collinses, Holmeses, Browns, 


They were men 


knew what they believed, 


and others, stanch in their opinions, 
whose advice it was not safe to dis- 
regard. 

Warner is a good-sized town, under- 
stood to have an 


area oO! lorty-lour 


square miles. There must necessa- 


rily be some long-distance trips if one 
would remote 


see for in- 


stance, the Howe district, where still 


corners, 
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stands the very old Joel Howe tavern 
just as it used to be, dancing-hall and 
all, occupied by one of the descend 
ants. ‘To get to some of these out-of 
the-way places, one has to do as a 
certain artist said of some of the roads, 
“oo somewhere by way of anywhere.” 

It is no disparagement to the town 
that so many mills have gone by. If 
we have not 16 saw-mills and 8 grist 
mills, as we had in 1823, it is because 
we have no need of them. Warner is 
really an agricultural town, but, as 
already intimated, we 


: have live men 
here who keep things moving. In 
1890 the new Merrimack Glove Com 
pany began operations in two large 
and convenient buildings which re 
placed those of the former glove fac 
tory destroyed by fire after being run 
The enterprise 
started up with vigor under the man 
agement of S. Clay, 
and H.C. The 


manufactures are gloves and coats, 


several years. new 
superintendent, 
Davis, president. 


and at its best period it furnished em 
ployment for more than a hundred 
persons. 

In 1881 the Kearsarge Evaporating 
Company came into existence, the 
firm being Robert Thompson and his 
Arthur. The 


great success, affording a market for 


son, business was a 


thousands of bushels of what had 
heretofore been considered unusable 
apples; and thousands of dollars 


passed into the hands of farmers and 
the people employed in the buildings. 
The evaporators are now owned and 
run by A. J. Hook, who also carries 
on the grain and hay business in 
Thompson's block near the depot. 
Down on the river, just back of 
which our village is situated, at the 
most 


picturesque turn, have been 


mills time out of mind. What is now 
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the Ela grist-mill was built in 1829 by 
Nicholas Fowler, one of the worthy 
men of those days who could turn his 
hand to the building of almost any 
thing. old mill, the 
quaint house of the miller nestled in 
the lap of the hill, the island, and the 


romantic surroundings dear to an 


This quaint 


artist's eve, have been the subject ot 
And 


a picture, if one takes it 


many pictures. a place always 
suggesting 
in from the bridge or indeed from any 
other place, is the saw-mill of M. T. 
Ela, across the river from his father’s 
grist-mill. A good deal, however, is 
going on there more practical than 
making illustrations, or than inhaling 
the fragrance of pine logs or listening 
to the rhythmic sound of the sawing 

delightful way of passing the time 
The 


veal =O) OOM) 


though it be. 
Last 


mill is a busy 


place. leet ol 
boards were sawed there, and 600,000 
feet will this season be manufactured 
into boxes. 
There are 


other things in which 


Warner is thriving—secret societies. 
One of the most conspicuous struct 
ures in the village is the Odd Fel 
lows building, and its generous space 
accommodates two organizations be 
sides its own. Harris Lodge of Free 
Masons occupies one hall—a _ beauti 
ful one; Warner Grange has another; 
the fourth is devoted to banquets; 
and what with installations, harvest 
suppers, and occasions of which the 
luckless outsider may not know, the 
vear is marked off with festivals and 
The floor, with the 
exception of the store of C. H. Hardy, 
is taken up with the printing estab- 
lishment of E. 


feasts. lower 


C. Cole, owner, pub- 
lisher, printer, and editor of the Aar- 
Independent, a weekly 
paper started by him in 1884. 


Saree 


news- 
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TAE 
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RIVER 


The town 








early had a 
Masonic lodge, 
but its hall and 
records at the 
Lower Village 

ving been ce 
troved by the 


a 
re in which the “ee 
*? 7 
Ge /, 
eV 
Mites 


Daniel George tavern 
ind store were burned, 
it remained nearly inactive 
until 1875, when a new one was insti 
tuted, named for one of the olcest citizens 
of the place and his son, John Atherton Hat 
ris, a man beloved by the Fraternity The 
first Master was G. C. George 

Warner Grange has had remarkable pros- 
perity from the day of its formation in 1877, with 
Hiram G. Patten as Master, to the present time, 
numbering over two hundred members, and 
ranking among the foremost in the state. It 


has been an acknowledged i1 


tellectual stimulus 
and social help to many, and is a source of pride 
ind gratification to the large body of men and 
women among our best townspeople who are in its 
membership. 

Central Lodge of I. O. O. F., organized in 1881, 
with S. K. Paige, Noble Grand, has evidently 
been unusually successful; and so, as far as one 
of the uninitiated has a right to judge, has been 
Welcome Rebekah Lodge. 


The newest of the orders, Knights of the 





Golden Cross, holds its meetings in the hall in Robertson's block. 
To do justice to the libraries of Warner—-the first of which was incor- 

porated in 1796—a separate sketch must needs be written. The present 

one will only briefly outline the history of the Pillsbury Free Library. It 


is a gratifying fact that two of the most generous gifts to this town have 
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been made by men who had only a 
temporary residence here; gratifying, 
because it certainly goes far towards 
proving that there 1s something that 
commends itself about the town itself, 
or about the people, or the way we 
treat those who 


come among = us. 


George A. Pillsbury, who was _ for 
twelve years in business in Warner, 
and whose son, Charles A., was born 
here, gave to the town, in connection 
with his family, the fine library build 
ing, located on land given by N. G. 
Ordway, where the 


formerly stood 


is ol 


Kearsarge hotel. It 
red pressed brick and gran- 
ite, in the Romanesgq uc 
Gothic style, is fire-proof, 
and has a handsome read- 
ing-room and stack room, 
finished throughout in 


quartered oak. It was op 


ened in 1892, and started 
with over four thousand 
volumes, the gift of Mr. 


Pillsbury and his family. 
The number is now nearly 
five thousand. 

Within 


article 


the limits of an 
for this magazine 
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it is impossible to even 
touch upon many incidents 
of interest. Many persons, 


many events must 


sarily be left out. 


neces- 
But vol 
the soldiers who fought for 
War of the Re- 
The men of War- 


ner responded immediately, 


us in the 
bellion. 


and with enthusiasm. Nev- 
er were more loval patriots 
or braver ones. The Ros 


ter of New Hampshire 
Soldiers, lately published, 
gives the names of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five men, 
natives of Warner, and thirty-seven, 
credited to the town, not born here. 
Most of them were in the Eleventh 
and Sixteenth regiments, and their 
service was chiefly with the Army of 
the Potomac and in the Department 
of the Gulf. Walter 


commissioned colonel of the 


Harriman was 
lormer, 


afterwards made brigadicr-general by 


brevet. Samuel Davis, educated at 
West Point, was major of the lat- 
ter. James H. Fowler, a native of 


Warner, 


Higginson’s 


was Colonel 


regiment. 


chaplain in 


colored 
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Warner 
stock of 
Bartlett, well known as 


Several persons natives of 
have added to the world’s 
books. 
an agricultural writer, compiled the 
Dalton 
Stewart, successful as minister of the 


Levi 


sartlett Genealogy.’’ Isaac 
gospel and as editor of the .orning 
‘‘ History of the 
some of the ma- 
To 

Walter Harriman belongs the author- 
a *‘ History of Warner ”’ 
“In the Orient.” 


Star, prepared a 
Freewill Baptists ”’ 
terial being from other sources. 
ship of and 
Fred Myron Colby, 
a constant contributor to many news- 
papers and periodicals, is 
books, 


which 


author of .several 
the best known of 
are * The Daughter of Pha- 
Lads 
Hen- 


Sawyer, an eminent 


raoh’’ and “ Brave 
and Bonnie Lasses.” 
ry E. 
teacher, has contributed to 
educational works, ‘‘A 
“Metric 
and “ Words and 
John C. Ager, 
besides his pastoral and 


Latin Primer,”’ 
Manual.” 
Numbers.”’ 
editorial work, has _ trans- 
lated seven octavo volumes 
of Swedenborg’s writings. 
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Mrs. Olive Rand Clarke, 
for more than thirty years 
editorially connected with 
the J/irror and farmer, is 
“A Vacation 
Excursion.’’ Mrs. 
Morrill Kimball, now of 
National City, California, 
a woman of exceptional 


author of 


Flora 


ability, is author of two 
books for young people, 
‘* The 


‘The Tyler Boys.’’ 


Fairfields” and 
Her 
Hannah F. M. 
Srowne, for many vears ed- 
The 
Agitator, a paper devoted to social 
and political 


sister, 
itor and publisher of 
reform in Cleveland, 
O., wrote several books for children. 
She died in 1881. B. Har- 


ris is author of six books for young 
people. <A 


Amanda 


amount of 
miscellaneous work has been done by 


considerable 


a few of the above and by others. 

The number of ministers born in 
Warner, so far as can be ascertained, 
is twenty-three; of physicians, nine- 
Without 
doubt the actual number of each pro- 


teen; of lawyers, thirteen. 


fession exceeds these figures. 
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Ezekiel Dimond was a professor in 
Dartmouth College. 
gent and others have met with suc- 


George H. Sar- 


cess in journalistic work. 

The town is the birth-place of three 
governors, Ezekiel A. Straw, Walter 
Harriman, who was twice elected, 
and N. G. Ordway, for four years gov- 
Dakota. 


sons have been mayors in the 


ernor of Five of her 


cities of their residence, 


George Runels in Lowell; 
Henry H. Gilmore, Cam- 


bridge; John E. Robertson, 


Concord; George F. Bean, 
Woburn; Byron Harriman, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Warner women have been 


always ready for any service 
that had a claim upon them. 
When the plan for preserving 


Mount Vernon was made in 


the 
women, 


1859, town was canvassed by 
creditable sum was 
During the War of the Re- 


bellion systematic and generous work 


and a 
raised. 


was done, till no longer needed, for 
the soldiers and the sanitary commis- 
sion. The various progressive tem- 
perance organizations of fifty years 
having apparently had their day, the 
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cause has now passed into the hands 
of the W. C. T. U., a band of work- 
ers who loyally stand by the princi 
ples of which the white ribbon is a 
symbol. 

The town was represented in the 
Sandwich Islands sixty years ago by 
a missionary teacher, Mrs. Lois Hoyt 





















Johnson. In these 
days southern Cali- 
fornia is bestowing 


honors on a woman 


Warner born. Mrs. 
Flora Morrill Kim- 
ball is the first 


woman ever elected 
master of a grange. 
She was vice-president of the board 
of lady managers of the California 
World's ap- 
pointed by the governor a member of 
the state has 
been seven years on the board of edu- 
bank. 
The six Morrill sisters all wrote more 


Fair Commission, was 


board of sericulture, 


cation, and 1s director of a 


or less for the press when it was more 
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of a distinction to be a writer than it gretted that the same thing is true of 
isnow. Mention should be made of Warner as of most country towns. 
the literary work of Mrs. H. M. Many of the enterprising young men 
Colby and Mrs. A. B. Bennett. Mrs. have sought careers in the large cities 
IK. H. Carroll is an accomplished or in the West. There they have 
teacher of music; Mrs. N. G. Stearns, built upa successful business or made 
a successful artist; Mrs. M. F. Hayes honorable records in other ways of 
has had many years of service atthe life. They are publishers, editors, 
head of seminaries; Mrs. R. B. Sey- teachers, bankers, political leaders, 
mour stands in the front rank as a manufacturers, millionaires, and in 
teacher of languages. Two Massa- all the professions. Their influence 
chusetts women think they have some goes with them, but it is felt here. 
claim upon us through their Warner They are not lost to their native 
mother, who descended from that town. It is said of Manchester-by- 
James Flanders who helped to give the-Sea that there is a certain spring 
character to the town about a hundred of water there of which if one drinks 
vears ago. They are Mary F. East- he will be sure to go back. Warner 
man, the distinguished speaker for does not need such a magic spring 
woman suffrage, and her sister, Helen, or any occult agency for her sons 
well known for her histrionic talent. and daughters. Sooner or later they 
It is on many accounts to be re- come back. 


SUNRISE ON MONADNOCK. 
rank J.. Phatles 


Proud over all, Monadnock towers, 
A stern old mountain, lifting high 
His rugged brow to scan the sky: 
Mute critic of the swift-winged hours. 


O mountain, watching for the morn, 
Serene and calm and brave you seem; 
Serene as life seems when we dream, 


Self-poised amid earth’s praise or scorn. 


At early dawn, ‘mid shadows gray, 

The first red rays of sunrise kissed 

Your cloud-capped crest, and, lo! the mist 
Was scattered by the god of day. 


* * . * * 


So shall it be in man’s vexed life: 
Shadows and doubts and mists shall roll 
Far off at sunrise from the soul: 

At sunrise, peace shall vanquish strife. 











THE AMERICAN AND 


WITH \ NOTICE OF 


By lteter 


VLL the Sanborns in 


America are de- 


scended from two 


of the three broth- 
who 


ers, came to 





America in 1632 








with their grand- 
Rev. Stephen Bachiler, and 


father, 


were sons of an English Samborne 
\vho, about 1619, married Anne Bach- 
‘ler. It has been supposed that the 
Anne Samborne, came with 
but 
of her life here has been discovered. 
Her 
she at Hampton with her father and 


widow, 


her children, no definite record 


will is not filed here, nor was 


sons in 1638. 


Very full records of the American 


Sanborns have been compiled. In 
1855 an excellent beginning was 
made by Dr. Nathan Sanborn; and 
this has been supplemented by gen- 


ealogies in the histories of Hampton 
N.H. No full 
account, however, has been given of 


and of Sanbornton, 


the first generation in America, of 


which the following is a brief record: 


1. Lr. JOHN SAMBORNE, born 1620 (as ap- 
pears by his deposition); lots were 
granted him in Hampton, 1640; he 
married (Ist) Mary, daughter of Robert 
Tuck of Hampton; (2d), Aug. 2. 1671, 
Margaret (Page) Moulton, widow, daugh- 
ter of Robert Page of Hampton. He 
was a prominent man in Hampton: Se- 
lectman, 1650, 1661, 1665, 1668, 1672, 
1674-75. 1678-79: representative to 


* Among these was a commentary on certain Bible texts by 
owned in Manchester, N. 


ENGLISH 


REY. 





SAMBORNES, 


STEPHEN BACHILER. 


CHANHING San rH. 


general court ; ensign in King Philip's 


War, 1677; lieutenant of the town 
guard, 1680: commissioner of small 
causes, 1667-69. Died Oct. 20, 1692 
His inventory amounts to £204, I4s.. 


including ++ old Bible and other books.”** 
He had these children by the first wife 


TOHN, b. 1649; m. Judith Coftin; d. 1723. 
i MARY, b. 1651; d. 1654 
iii. ABIGAIL, b. Feb. 23, 1653: m Ephraim 
Marston; d. 1743 
RICHARD, b. 1655; m. (1st) Ruth Moul 
ton; (2d) Mary Boulter 
Mary, b. 1657; d. 1660. 
Josern, b. Mar. 13, 1659; m. Mary Gove. 


Vi. STEPHEN, b. 1661; d. 1662 


viii. ANNE, b. 1662; m. Samuel Palmer; d. 17.45 
ix. DINAH (?). 
x NATHANIEL, b. Jan 27, 1666; m. (1st) Re- 


becca Prescott; and (2d) Sarah Nason; 
d. 1723. 

xi. BENJAMIN, b. Dec. 20, 1668; m. (1st) Sa- 
rah ; (2d) Meribah Tilton; (3d 





Abigail Dalton. 
by the second wife: 


xii. JONATHAN, b. May 25,1672; m. Elizabet! 


Sherburne; d. 1741. 


Lieut. John Samborne’s will is not 
extant, only the closing words being 
given in the re-transcript on file in 
Exeter, N. 
‘John Samborne, Sen 
ior, his marke ‘Jo’ Wit 
Nathaniel Bachiler, Wm. 
Marston, Robt. Moulton Hy. Dow. 


the H., probate office. 


It is signed, 
and seale."’ 


nesses, 


2. WILLIAM SAMBORNE, born 1622; mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of John Moulton. 
He was also prominent, and was select- 
man several years; was bell ringer of 
Hampton church in 1639, when he must 
have been but 16 or 17; died in 1692 
ae.about 70. Will on file at Exeter 
Inventory, £408, tos. Children: 


Thomas Cartwright, the old Puritan divine, now 


H. 


























i WILLIAM, b. 1652; m. Marvy Marston; d 
1744. 

ii. Jostan, m. (tst) Hannah Moulto: ana 
(2d) Sarah Perkins 

iii. MERCY, b. July 19, 1660; m. Samuel Cass 

iv. MEPHIBOSHETH, b. Nov. 5, 1663; m. Ly 
dia Leavitt; d. 1749 

v. SARAH, b. Feb. 10, 1667 ; m. Samuel Mars 
ton; d. 1738. 

vi. STEPHEN, b. Sept. 4, 1671 m. Iflannah 
Philbrick ; d. 175 

3. STEPHEN SAMBOKNE, born ; mar- 


ried Saralh ——— One of a company 
to build the Hampton meeting-house in 
1641; resigned as selectman in 1655 to 
go back to England with Rev. Stephen 
Bachiler. The children (born in Hamp- 


ton) were 


SARAH, b June 12, 1651. 
Dororny, b. March 2, 1653. 
hundred in 


For the first 


America 


years 


(1632-1730) the name was 


always written ‘Samborne’’ or 


‘*Samborn.’’ How or when the pres 


ent spelling was introduced is not 
known. 

Some notes in regard to the Eng- 
lish Sambornes were printed by Dr. 
Nathan Mr. Dyer H. 
Sanborn in 1855—-'56; but the coat of 


arms which they engraved, and which 


Sanborn and 


has been reprinted in the ‘* History 
of Sanbornton,’’ never was a Sam- 


borne coat. 

In this article I hope to show pre- 
sumptive evidence of a connection be 
and 
but 
until definite proof is found we have 


tween our American ancestors 


the English family of Samborne ; 


no right to bear the English arms or 


crest. The assumption of  coat- 
armour said to belong to a certain 
name, without actual proot of a con- 
nection, is unwarranted. 
Unfortunately we have been led 
into such an error: in the ‘* Sanborn 


Genealogy ’’ of 1856 was engraved a 
shield of arms bearing ‘‘Argent, a 
lion rampant or, between five mullets 
two and three. Crest, A hand 


holding a sheaf of arrows, untinctured. 


gules, 
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These arms, although not claimed for 
our American family, were said to 
belong to the English Sambornes,— 


but, though the crest may be a 
late Samborne crest, the arms are 
impossible in heraldry, and never 


were borne by any one named Sam- 
This 


led some of us to use this false coat, 


borne. unfortunate error has 

it has been copied into family and 
town histories, and I believe has been 
adopted by the town of Sanbornton 
as its seal. I trust this will be cor- 
rected. 

As a matter of fact, there is practi- 
cally but one Samborne coat of arms. 
Burke gives the following references, 
which I have supplemented from my 
at the Herald's 


London : 


search College in 


1. SAMBORNE OF SOUTHCOT, BERKS. QOxar- 
terly, (1) and (4) [SAMBORNE] Argent, 
a chevron, sable, between 3 mutlets gules, 


pierced or. (2) [LUSHILL OF WILTs. 


Irgent, a pale fusilly, gules, within a 
hordure asure, bezantée. 3 DREW 
oF WILTs., BERKS., AND DEVON.) £7- 
mine, a lion passant, gules. No crest. 


This coat in 1566 was allowed and con- 
firmed to Thomas Samborne of Sonning 
yvrandson of Drew Samborne of 


Southcot. who bore the quarterings as 


Berks.. 


al ove. 

SAMBORNE OF TIMSBURY, SOMT. Ar- 
gent, a chevron, sable, between 3 mullets 
g tles, piere ea or. Crest, r 1 mullet asin 





he arms. This coat and crest in 1672 
were allowed and confirmed to Maudley 
Samborne of Timsbury, sixth in descent 
from Drew Samborne’s brother, Nich- 
olas of Mapledurham. Although Nich- 
olas Samborne had the same right to 
the Drew and Lushill quarterings as his 
brother, his descendants at Timsbury 
did not use them, but bore the mullet as 
crest,—which I assume to have been a 
new crest, since Sir Barnaby Samborne’s 
seal, affixed to a document at Timsbury 


in 1590, shows no crest at all. 


BERKS. 
Crest, a bull's 


3. SAMBOURNE OF MOULSFORD, 
The same arms as (2 
head erased, sable, 


armed or, holding 


wheat-ears of the last. 


in the mouth 3 
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This coat and crest were in 1665 con- 
firmed and allowed toRichard Sambourne 
of Cholsey, Berks., a great-grandson of 
Drew Sambourne, the crest being in 
allusion to his descent trom the Drews. 


} 


4. SAMBOURNE (said to be of Moulsford, 
Berks., Cos., Hants.,and Somt.). The 


same arms as (2) and(3). Crest, «and 


holding a sheaf of arrows, all proper. A\- 
though this crest is described in every 
heraldic dictionary as belonging to 
Samborne I can find no authority for it 
at the Herald's College It may have 
been a late 17th century grant, but | 
doubt its authenticity 


5. SAMBORNE (no location). Sadé/e, (an- 
other, azure), a lion rampant or No 
crest. This coat is given in Burke, 


&e., but I think in error; probably con 
founded (because of a Samborne inte: 
marriage in 1490 or thereabouts) with 
the arms of Brocas of Beaurepaire 
Sable, a lion rampant-guardant 


This, I take it, is the coat whic 


dai } 








* ¢ 


editors of the Sanborn Genealogy still 
farther confused by adding five mullets 
to it. 

Nicholas Samborne of Mapledut 
ham bore of right the same arms as 
his brother Drew, in whose shield the 
Lushill and Drew arms were quat 
tered. My theory is that we are 
descended from this Nicholas; and 
his coat of arms is engraved for this 
article. His descendants of Somer 





set, Dorset, and Hants did not use 
the quarterings,—they are not shown 
on the escutcheon at Timsbury, not 
on those at Andover Church and 
Hatherden School,—but they were 
entitled to use them, and also the 
Drew crest of a bull’s-head as in (3). 


What, if any, paternal crest Nicho- 


* Made by H. F. Waters, Esq., a 


las and Drew bore, I cannot find; 
there was none, if I am correct in 
assuming the mullet to have been 
a later crest, and the hand to be 
unauthorized. All three crests are 
engraved, as there is some doubt on 
the subject. 

In tracing our family history, our 
best clue is through discoveries* in 
regard to Rev. Stephen Bachiler, the 
grandfather of our first American an 
cestors. This gentleman was born in 
1561, matriculated at St. John’s Col 
lege, Oxford, in 1581, and in 1586, at 
the age of twenty-six was presented 
by Lord de la Warr to the living of 
Wherwell (** Horrell"’), a pretty vil- 
lage in Hampshire, on the river Test. 
The Oxford registers do not give Mr. 
Bachiler’s home, but there was at 
Kingsclere, Burghceclere, and High 
clere (a few miles from Wherwell), a 
large family of Bachilers; and at 
Upper Clatford in 1571 there died a 
Richard Bachiler whose will mentions 
several family names early found in 
Hampton, N. H. 

While Stephen Bachiler was at 
Wherwell, there was living at Ando- 





ver and Weyhill, a few miles away, 
Rev. James Samborne, whose son, 
Rev. James Samborne, Jr., was recto 
of Grately (near by) in 1604, and of 
Upper Clatford from 1610 to 1628. 
Anne Samborne, a cousin of Rev. 
James Samborne, Sr., married Rev. 


Anthony Gattonby, rector from 1572 


1 late Judge Batchelder. 
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Quadra ‘ea Ww 
to 1605 of Goodworth Clatford, the 
next parish to Wherwell. These 


Berkshire 
ily which derived its Hampshire con- 


Sambornes were of a fam 
nexion from a marriage with the Bro 
cas family of Beaurepaire (a few miles 
Wherwell) and the Rogers 
family of Freefolk (the next parish 
east of Wherwell). 


east ot 
This Rogers con- 
nexion made the Sambornes heirs to 
the estates of the Lisles of Thruxton, 
a parisk near Andover, and thus asso- 


ciated the Samborne family with 
Hampshire. 
In 1605 Mr. Bachiler was “‘ de- 


prived "’ of his benefice, presumably 
for Calvinistic opinions, and by order 
of the 
James I. to investigate religious 
opinions. 


commission appointed by 


One member of this com 
*It seems worth noting that another Morgan, 


ch I cannot verify) for Rev. Ste 


+t Miles Christi 


arms (wl phen Bachiler 


mus, or The Campe Koval, Set fe 


Moses, Deut. XXIII, 9-14, hereunder following : ** When the host goeth f 


thee from every wicked thing. . . . For 

thee, and to give up thine enemies before thee 
in thee, and turn away from thee. 
reade ; and published for the generall good of 
at Gorinchem. Amsterdam, Printed by R. P 
“To the honourable Gentleman Mr. Ashi 
above is the title-page of Bachiler’s book : 
mon, rather dull apparently. 


the 


Lord 


y his 


Sylvanus by name, it 


thy God walketh in 
; therefore shall thy camp be holy: 
Preached in the armie at Danger-Leager. profitable for all 
all that willre 
in the Yeare MDCXXV.” 
worthy 
it isa thin, small, quarto bound in vellum,—s5 
There is a three-pag+ preface addressed “ To all my deare and loving 


Re tephen Bachiler wa 


mission was Lord de la Warr, a son 
of the nobleman who had presented 


Mr. Bachiler to the living of Wher- 
well. Mr. Bachiler is said to have 


taken refuge in Holland, as the Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims did in 1608, but no 
His 
son-in-law, Rev. John Wing, was the 
first pastor of an English church at 
Middleburgh in Holland, from 1620 
onward ; 


record of his life there is found. 


and it is curious to note that 
a Mr. Samuel Bachiler, minister in 
Sir Charles Morgan’s* fighting regi- 
ment Holland, the same 
vear called to a pastorate in Flush- 
but May it not be 
that this was a son of Rev. Stephen 
Bachiler ? 


in was 


ing, declined. 
Samuel Bachiler was the 
author of a book called ‘* Miles Chris- 


tianus''t (perhaps the same volume 


his “ 











Sphere of Gentry “ gives a coat of 

—Vert, a plow in fesse: in the base the sun rising or. 
rth in briefe Meditat on the Words of the Prophet 
against thine enemies, then keep 


the midst of thy camp, to deliver 
that he see no unclean thing 
Sorts of men to 
sade, By Samuel Bachiler, Preacher To t English 
(There is a manuscript inscription.) 
the Authour wisheth all The 
pages in all,—a ser- 
Countrimen 






freind, happiness ” 


in service to the States of the United Provinces, the honourable officers, and all honest souldiers of the Eng- 
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which Mr. Bachiler sent to Margaret 
Tyndall, Governor Winthrop’s wife, 
in October, 1639, from Hampton). 

In this letter Mr. Bachiler mistakes 
Mrs. Winthrop’s Christian name, 
calling her ‘‘Alice’’ instead of Mar- 
garet; but that was pardonable, for 
John Winthrop had three wives be- 
fore he was thirty-four years old, and 
patriarch of like 
Bachiler, could hardly be expected to 
recall them all. But he had dined 
with this Mrs. Margaret Winthrop, 
at Groton, Eng., June 11, 
doubt other 
could properly address her as ‘‘Aun- 
cient & Christian He 
went on to say: 


a seventy-eight, 


1621, and 


no on occasions, and 


Frende."’ 


I present my great respect and thankful- 
ness unto you in a little token. And though 
it be little in itself, yet doth it contain 
greater weight of true worth than can easily) 
be comprehended but of the spiritual man 

Looking among some special re- 
books, and lighting on this little 
treatise * of one of mine own poor children, 
I conceived nothing might suit more to my 


served 


love, nor your acceptance. As God gives 
you leisure to read anything that may 


further your piety, and hope of a better life 
than this, if you shall please to vouchsafe a 
little part of that time to read this by de- 
grees, I shall judge it more than a sufficient 
satisfaction to my love and desire of further- 
ing you in the way of grace.” 


I suppose this ‘‘ Christian Soldier "’ 
of Samuel Bachiler to have been a 
sermon on the religious life, suggested 
by his experience with the English 
volunteers in Holland, and perhaps 
preached there, and even printed, as 
many Puritan works were, outside of 
England, in order to escape the pro- 
lish nation residing in the 
S. B. wisheth all happie successes,” etc. There 
ever.” Gorcum, in Dutch Gorinchem, is a fortified t 
miles east of Dort, thr ugh which you pass in 
did not go there, nor is it now so important as in 
the province of Holland. There is no 


Netherlands, and specially ( 


is also 





other wor 


*In 1626 Samuel Bachiler published another treatise 
“The Dangers Hanging over the Head of England an 
Mrs. Winthrop. 


wn otf 
x by 
im 


K by Sa 


ve of the Spanish wars, when 


d France,” but 1 
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hibition of the archbishop’s licenser, 
for Laud, from 1635 onward, was very 
strict to keep back Calvinistic books 
from circulation in England. If Ste- 
phen Bachiler brought many copies 
of it to New Hampshire, as he may 
well have done, they were probably 
burnt, with his library, a few years 
later; since he mentions, in a letter 
to Winthrop in 1644, he has ‘had 
great loss by fire, well known, to the 
value of £200, 


with my whole study 
of books’*in Hampton. In the same 
letter, written when he was proposing 
to settle in Exeter, he tells Winthrop 
that 


them [at Hampton] and have been at 


‘‘I procured the plantation for 


great charges in many ways since, for 
the upholding and furthering of the 
same; yet I never had any mainten 
ance from them hitherto.”’ 

Assuming that Stephen Bachiler 
Holland a time, it seems 
probable this was between 1607 and 


was in for 


1620, although no _ record has yet 


in the 
church, town, or military registers of 


been found concerning him 
Middleburgh or Flushing, where his 


kindred were. But when in London 


(June 23, 1631), and while he was 
making preparation to come to New 
England, permission was granted to 
with his 


daughter, **Ann Sandburn, widow,"’ 


him and his wife Helen, 


-the latter described as living in the 
Strand, London,—to go to Flushing 
for two months to visit his sons and 
daughters there. Flushing is in Zea- 
land near Middleburgh, and was gar 
risoned by English soldiers for more 


those 


e bindeth me) t 
\dmonitorie P 

11,000 people in So 
rail from Antwerp t 


as serv 


m in Holland, 
»*the Reader whoso- 

1 Holland, about twelve 
tterdam and Amsterdam. I 
it was one of the kevs to 
gue of the British Museum 





>» of Gorcu 
“an ‘th 





ystsc 
»R 


muel Bachiier on the catalo 


n religious questions, mixed with politics, entitled 


t is not likely this was the book sent to 
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than half a century, beginning in 
1572. It was easy of access from 
England, even in time of war; and 


war was going on in Holland during 
all the early vears of the 17th cen 
Probably Mr. Bachiler’s chil 
dren and grandchildren were on the 
island of 


tury 


Walcheren, which contains 
both Flushing and Middleburgh. 
Soon after leaving Wherwell Mr. 
sachiler settled in Newton Stacy, the 
the There 
he bought and sold land from 1622 to 
as Mr. Waters and I 
‘* Feet of Fines’’ 


nearest hamlet on east 


1631, found in 
the for Hampshire, 
which contain the following : 


Paschal Term, Stephen Bachiler,. 
Clerk, bought of George Hunter and Dor- 
othy his wife, and Edward Abbott, one gar- 
den, one orchard, 44 acres of land, one 
acre pasture,—all in Newton Stacy, Hants. 

Paschal Term, Stephen Bachiler, 
clerk, bought of H. Holloway one cottage, 
two gardens, two orchards, 40 acres of land, 
—all in Newton Stacy, Hants 


1622: 


1629 - 


These purchases gave a consider- 
able property, all of which was turned 


into money by Mr. Bachiler before 


sailing for Boston in the Ili//iam and 
Francis March 9, 1632,—as these en- 
tries show : 


Michaeimas Term, 1630: W. Houghton, 
Thomas Roberts et al. bought of Stephen 
Bachiler, clerk, and Helen his wife, two 
gardens, two orchards, 80 acres of land, two 
acres pasture, all in Newton Stacey, Hants, 

Trinity 


Term, 1631: Thomas Mann 
bought of Stephen Bachiler clerk, and 
Helen his wife, certain land in Newton 
Stacey 

About 1629 a colonizing society 


(the *‘ Plow Company ’’) was organ- 
ized in England, to settle the so-called 

Piow Patent’ in Maine (Casco) ; 
and Mr. Bachiler, then sixty-eight 
years old, was its pastor. His son-in- 
law, Christopher Hussey, of Dorking 
(but perhaps the kinsman of Christo- 
pher Hussey, 


mayor of Winchester 
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in 1609, 1618, and 1631), emigrated 
to New England in the summer of 
1630, and settled at Lynn, where Mr. 
Bachiler joined the family two years 
later. The Plow Company failed, 
‘“by the false dealing of those en- 
trusted by us with the Plough’s ship 
and our goods therein;’’ and Mr. 
Bachiler formed a small church in 
Lynn,—baptizing first his grandson, 
He 


and 


Stephen Hussey, born in 1630. 
the William 
Francis, with his other grandchildren, 
John, William, and Stephen 
borne, landing at 


had come over in 


Sam- 
Boston June 5, 
1632, when neither his wife nor the 
widow Samborne seems to have come. 

All the Rey. 
Stephen Bachiler married in Hamp- 
shire or the 
viz. ,— 


known children of 


neighboring counties, 


NATHANIEL, b. 1590; m. Hester Mercer of 
Southampton, a niece of Rev. John Pri 
aulx, archdeacon of Sarum. 

DEBORAH, b. 1592; m. Rev. John Wing 
of Oxfordshire (her descendants are the 
Wings of Sandwich, Mass.). 

iii. STEPHEN, b. 1594, matr. at Oxford 1610; 
in Magdalen (James Samborne’s) Col- 
lege. 

(Possibly) SAMUEL, b. 1596, a chaplain in 
Holland, 1620. 

THEoDATE, b. 1508; m. Chris. 
(with Hampshire kindred). 

ANNE, b. 1600; m. John (?) Samborne, 
about 1610. 


Hussey 


If, then, propinquity be any clue 
it is probable that the husband of 
Anne Bachiler was one of the Hamp- 
from 
Nicholas, son of Walter and Margaret 
(Drew) 


shire Sambornes, descended 
Southcot in 
Berks., from whom also descend the 


Samborne of 


Sambornes of Timsbury in Somerset. 

It seems probable that the connec 
tion between the American and Eng 
lish Sambornes came somehow 
through Rev. James Samborne, son 
of Rev. James and father of Rev. 


Thomas Samborne, who all lived in 
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that part of Hampshire where the 
Bachilers came from, though in differ- 
at Weyhill, Grately, 
Clatford,—or perhaps 
through Edward Samborne, an uncle 
of Rev. James of Grately and Clat- 
ford. Like Stephen Bachiler, the 
second Rev. James was an Oxford 


ent parishes, 


and Upper 


man, and settled within a few miles of 
Wherwell, where Bachiler was rector 
from 1587 to 1605. His patron, Sir 
Thomas Jervois, was a Puritan, like 
Bachiler; and his family was asso- 
Freefolk, near to 


Kingsclere, the home of the Bachilers, 


ciated with very 
and to Newton Stacy, where Stephen 
Bachiler lived from 1627 to 1631. 
But the exact connecting link be- 
tween the husband of Anne Bachiler 
and the Timsbury Samborne family 
is yet to be discovered. 

This old English family of Sam- 
borne was originally seated in Wilt- 
shire. My theory would be that the 
name, very early, either came from or 
was given to the Manor of Samborne, 
which is now a tithing of the city of 


Warminster, Wilts. The Placita de 


quo Warranto of 1211 show one Julian 





Samborne Arms and Crest 
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de Sandeburne as possessed of 
that manor. In 1250 William 
Russell held it. The first men- 
tion of Samborne as a family 
name in Wilts, I find in 1392, 
when Nicholas Samborne held 
the manor of Biddestone. In 
1395, Richard Samborne, Jr., 
bought land in Wooten, Pot 
erne, Lavington, etc 


The pedigrees heretofore 





given are incorrect at impor 
tant points; the Berkshire ADA FRR ORE 


and Somerset branches hav 


ing been called distinet, though Simon Lushill, Kt. Lord of Lushill, and 
' . . . Steward of the Household, being akin 
really of the same line. Again, in 


to the Earl of Richmond and Derby, a 


correct’ Christian names appear in Plantagenet. The Lushill arms are 
some early Berkshire generations those of Lucells or De Lusel, a very 
the true names being now known ancient house. Sir John Lushill had 

four daughters: (1) Agnes, m. Nich- 
from wills, inquisitions, et In the olas Cashl; (2) Jane, m. John Temmes : 
earliest Somerset generation appears (3) Katharine, m. Nicholas Samborne. 


and (4) Margaret,m. Wm. Sybele. In 


i marriage with a ‘‘ daughter of “ “entce a: 
a 1403, Nicholas Samborne bought of W. 











Lisley really the father of the first Sybele a third of the manor of Lushill. 
recorded Somerset Samborne married In 1409 license for an oratory was 
a great-grand-daughter of the famous granted to Nicholas and Katherine, his 
‘ Be. wife. This Nicholas was wrongly 
Hamp-hire family of Lisle. The called William in the Oxfordshire 
correst pedigree begins * with Herald's Visitation of 1566. His true 
name is given in old records and an old 
1. NICHOLAS SAMBURNE or SAMBORNE of parchment pedigree shown me _ by 
Wiltshire; probably he who held Bid- S. S. P. Samborne, Esq., of Tims- 
destone Manor in 1392. His son was bury House. This second Nicholas 
had a son (perhaps grandson, since the 
2. NICHOLAS? (1) SAMBORNE, Jr., of Fern- years between seem too many for one 
im, near Faringdon, Berks., and Lush- veneration) .— 
1 Wilts The manor ot Fernham 

was held in chief of the king, by one 3. WaALTER,® (2) SAMBORNE of Lushill in 
knight’s service or fee. [he manor oft Wilts, and of Southcotin Berks. At the 
Lushill was held in chief of the king as latter he lived; he held it with that of Pyn- 
partof the duchy of Lancaster: appar sons, now Pinsent's farm, near Reading, 
ently a royal gift from the Duke ot through his wife, Margaret, daughter 
Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV Per- and co-heir of Thomas Drew of Seagry 
haps both manors were held through in Wilts, and Southcot in Berks. 
his wife Katherine, a daughter and co- This Drew (son of Lawrence Drew and 
heir of Sir John Lushill, whose arms Lucy Restwold, of the old family of 
are quartered with those of the Berk- Restwold, of the Vache, in Bucks,) was 
shire Sambornes. In an old pedigree fourth in descent from Thomas Drew of 
of Temmes, in the Harleian MSS., Sir Seagry, and bore the arms of the Drews 
John appears as son and heir to Sit of Devon: these are quartered with the 
* Scattered links are found at earlier dates. In Somerset a Robert de Samborne was a prominent churchman 
between 1 yooand 1382.—becoming rector of > (Yeovil) and finally canon and seneschal of Wells Cathe- 
dra His will, filed at I eth (201 a. Courtenay), and dated Yeovil, gives ** £20 for funeral, £40 to Execu- 
tors; a small sum to Hugh King, my valet.” July 10, 1415, a commission issued to Joan, widow of Richard 

Samborne., late of Laco« Its ike inventory of goods. 
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Lushill arms in the coat of the Berk- 
shire Sambornes. ‘This Walter is also 
called William in the //erald’s | 7sita- 
tion; but in the will of his widow. Mar- 
garet, dated February 22, 1494 (filed 
in P. C. C.), is this: «* My body to be 
buried in the church of the /yvatres 
Minorum [Minorite Friars] in Redyng, 
under the same stone as Walter Sam- 
borne. To mother church of Sarum 
[a specified sum]; Residue to Nicholas 
Samborne,” who, with Edward Bartelot 
is to act as executor. Her /nguisitio 


P. M. (Oct. 11, 1495), shows her 
seized of the two manors, Southcot 
and Pynson, in Berks., and that Drew 
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in Sarum, 3s. 4d. All goods to 
wife Johan, she to have my Manor of 
Southcot for a year. Brother Nicholas 
Samborne, trustee.” The /ug. 7’. MW 
dated Aug. 12, 1508, shows Drew S. 
seized of the Manors of Southcot * and 
Buckhurst in Berks (held respectively 
of Hugh Kenepy fer jdelitatem and 
of the Abbey of Redyng), Fernham in 
Berks, Lushill in Wilts, several mes- 


my 





suages near Reading, and a capital 
messuage in Langridge, Somerset. ‘The 
children of Drew Samborne were 
WILLIAM (not in the direct line of de- 
scent), who married Anne ¢ 
daughter of Sir Roger Copley and 5 








Samborne is her eldest so in¢ elr 
aged 45 Vears ana more Her c caren 
were 

} DREW, born about 1449, anc 

: < NICHOLA 


4. Drew?* (3) SAMBORNE by /erald’s I tsita- 
tion had a wife Elizabeth, but i is will 
her name is Joan. She was daughter of 
Thomas CricS lade, Lord of the Manors 
of Studleigk, Cricklade, and Ford 
Wilts, and of Langridge in Somerset 
Drew Samborne’s will, dated Dec. 12. 
1505, and proved Jan. 25, 1506, is on 
file (at P. C. C.) 1 : Bod 


to be Our Lady's Church at 





is follows 
buried 
Redyng, where ancestors 
that church 3s. 4d. and an image of S 


Michael in Alabaster: to Mother Churcl 








*Southcot Manor House, where Drew Samb 
bling place, with a stone tower,—the house i 
piac ft in Englar Is é led by a moat 
was rebuilt by John Blagrave. the celebrated mathema 
families, and lately by Mr. Bristol, whose daughter is the 


lie; to 











f the Lord H great-grand 
Anne Bole (dueen Eliz 
im died in 1503, leavir 
one daughter and heir, Margaret San 
borne, who married William, the second 
Lord Windsor, ancestor of the Earls of 
Plymo her mother, widow Sam- 
borne, married, 2nd, Wm. Lasshe 
HENRY 
THOMAS, and 
W ALTE 
3- NICHOLAS? (3) SAMBORNE, of Maple- 
durham, in Oxfordshire, just across the 
Thames trom berks., married Elizabeth, 


daughter of John Brocas of Be aurepaire, 
Hants er, Anne 
Rogers, dau. and heir of John Rogers 
Freefolk, Hants. 
Hants. in 


famous 


. and co-heir of her mot 
ot John Brocas 
1482. died in 


Brocas family, 


(sheriff of 
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fifth in Bernard bro- 
cas, master of the royal buckhounds, 


who died in 


descent from Sir 


Burrows’s bro- 
John B 
married Anne Langford. Anne 
survived him and married (2d 
St. Martin. She 
father, John Rogers, lands in 
and elsewhere in Hants 
Brocas, in 
dower, the manor of 
to Freefolk. Anne 
heir to her mother, Margery, dau. and 
heir of Sir John Lisle of the Hampshire 
family : 


John (5 


1395 (sce 


cas Genealogy ). had first 


Rogers 
Thomas 
inherited from her 
Freefolk 
. and from her 
husband, satisfaction of 
oteventon, next 


Roge rs Was also 


fT 


and, as we shall sce unde 


) Samborne, the Sambornes in- 


herited from the Lisles many large 
manors and _ properties. (Thus the 
children of Nicholas Samborne, from 
whom I suppose the American San- 
borns to be descended, became heirs 
i t onsiderable landed ro erty 
Hants; and probably received as their 
share land in Freefolk and Steventon, 
which are within a few miles of Wher- 
ll and Newton Stacey. homes of Re 
S hen Bachiler The will of Nic 
s Samborne (June 27, 1506) filed 


( ried in the church of Maple 
irhat plate to wife Elizabeth 
daughter Anne, oods to the value of 


100 marks: to son John, lands in Hey 


Wilts.” 
and Friend Richar 


¢ 
t 
ind Robert Wodeford This R. 
f 


jount was of the great Oxtordshire 
family which flourished at Mapledurham 
e Tudor and Stuart period; some 
them fortified the place the roval 
interest during the civil wars: later 
members were Catholics and friends of 
the poet Pope, who was often Maple- 
durhan 


At this point now come in the ev1 


dences of descent and inheritance of 


the Timsburv Sambornes, from Nich- 
olas (5) of the Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire line, as shown by the Inq. 


P. M. of John 
iken Sept. 30, 1572 (Ave 


1a ‘liz. fi 144) 


Samborne of Tims- 
. Inq. 


bury. t 


i. 


: Before the death of John Sam 


Timsbury Esq., Thomas St 
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his wife” were seized of the manor of Bury 
Blondesdon,* 20 acres meadow, 300 acres 
acres of 
land, 20 acres of furze and heath,—as of fee 
in right of Ann; after the death of Ann 
this property was to go to Margery Copley, 
wife of Richard Copley, Jane Wafer, wife of 
Wafer, and Elizabeth 


} 


wife of Nicholas Samborne,—d: 


pasture, 10 acres of wood, 300 


Richard Samborne, 
ghters and 


heirs apparent to the said Anne, Feb. I4, 





1504, the property was devised in trust to 
Sir Wm. Sands and others, for the above 
heirs. Thomas and Ann St. Martin died at 
St. Cross’s in Hants.; Richard Wafer and 


Jane, his wife, conveyed one third of the above 
manor to Thomas Busheand Edmund James ; 
Richard Copley died at New Sarum, and 
Margery, his widow, married Michael Dennis. 
Nicholas Samborne and his wife, Elizabeth, 
died, leaving issue the aforesaid John Sam- 
borne. Margery and Michael Dennis died, 
leaving a son Michael. That the said John 
Samborne died, March gth, 1572, seized of 
1 moiety of the premises; that John Sam- 

John, and 
May, 1572. 
held of the Queen éz 
by the service of one Knight 


at J 15 


sorne is son and heir of the said 


aged 44 years on the last day of 
rhe 


premises were 





fee, and 





children of Nicholas Samborne 





\NNI 
Joun 
S NICHOLAS 
HENR\ 4) SAMBORNE, of Sonning, 
Cos. Berks., and Oxon. A lessee otf 


holding the 


— 
} 


Bishop's Lands. 


farms of Eve 
Married Eliza- 
Bur- 


His will, 


the bishop, 








dau. of —— Richards of 
field (Burghfield) in 
dated January 31, 1549, is given 
) ; Sont _ 





Berks. 
in the 
* Memorials of tiled 
in Dean 
tains this,—:- Body to be 
Andrew's Church at before 
Our Lady's Altar.” ++4s. 4d. to the 
High Altar; 12d. to poor men’s coffer. 
Wife I to enjoy farms of Eye 
ind Bishop’s Lands so long 





Vannes’s Visitation, and con- 
buried in S. 
Sonning 





rabeth 
as she isa 


Ms ¢ hildre n, 






widow. Son Thomas and 
Jean, Anneys, Frances. 
rhter Elizabeth, Walter 
yngleton, and her children, Thomas, 
John, Christopher, and Elizabeth To 
house in Reading and 
my part of the Parsonage | 

fordshire.” The 


ana 


Wife ot! 





son Edmund, my 


arn in Ox- 
children of Henry 


Samborne were, 
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Q. 


(i.) THOMAS. 

{u.) ELIZABETH, m. Walter Singleton and 
had (1) Thomas, (IIS ‘ohn, (IIT) 
Christopher, and (IV) Elizabeth. 


WHY DIDST THOU DOUBT? 


(Somt.) where he lived. This manor- 
house of Timsbury, a superb old ‘Tudor 
mansion, is still standing, and th 


10. (iii.) EDMUND possession of S. S. P. Samborne, | Sq.. 


who is descended from the ‘Timsbury 
Sambornes through an heir female. <A 


view of it is given at page 447. 


7. JOHN® (5) SAMBORNE, of Timsbury, 
Somerset, inherited from his father 
lands in Heydon, Wilts, now a hamlet 
in parish of Rodbourne Cheney, a few 
miles from Lushill. In 1542, as heir 
to his second cousin, Lady Mary Lisle, 
he inherited a third part of the Lisle 
estate, as appears from an inquisition 
made at Winchester, Oct. 13, 1542 
The heirs were Thomas Philpott, aged 
28 years and more; Thomas Dennys, 
aged 26 years and more; and John 
Samborne, Esq., aged 30 years and 
more. In the division of the Lisle 
estates, John Samborne was given the 
manors of Maiden Newton, Dorset and ©! 
Upper Sydling, Dorset, and Timsbury 


From the Brocas family, John Sam- 
borne, as we saw, Inherited the manor 
of Bury Blunsdon, Wilts, but a few 
miles distant from Lushill and Hey 
don. This John Samborne married 
Dorothy, daughter of Nicholas Tich 
borne, and Anne White, and grand 
daughter of John Tichborne, sheriff 
Hants., in 1487 (Berry's Hants 
Pedigrees). 


CONCLUDED. 





WHY 


DIDST THOU DOUBT? 


By Clarence Henry Pearson 


Why didst thou doubt? What though the cloud 
Hung dark above me and the crowd, 

As I passed thro’ the busy mart, 

With gaze averted stood apart 
Or hurled denunciations loud ? 


When sorely pressed but all too proud 
To make denial, I allowed 
My breast to sheathe each venomed dart, 
Why didst thou doubt ? 


They knew me not when they avowed 
My guilt, but thou, O friend, endowed 
With power to read the mystic chart 
That held the secrets of my heart, 
When ’neath a storm of blame I bowed 
Why didst thou doubt ? 
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a list of the half-dozen sons of 


N 
New 


known throughout 


Hampshire most widely 
this 


Henry Clay 


country 


the name of Jarnabee 


-et 
\ it, 
yi 


BARNABEE. 


from ocean to ocean, and to these lau- 
rels he has added those, perhaps more 
permanent, of the intelligent, patri- 
otic, and conscientious manager. 





As, at once, 


must surely be included. 
the oldest and most successful operatic 
comedian of the day he has won the fa- 


vor of the best class of theatre-goers 


Mr. 
mouth, 


Barnabee was born at Ports- 
14, 


of Willis Barnabee, the famous stage 


November 1833, the son 


driver and hotel keeper of early cen- 
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tury days. After leaving school he 
began life as clerk in the dry-goods 
store of William Jones & Son in his 
native city and continued in the same 
business at Boston where he went at 
the age of twenty-one. 

There his latent talent as an enter- 
tainer was brought to light anc devel- 
oped. He joined the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, whose entertain- 
ments were a prominent feature of 
the city’s life at that time and in one 
of which he made his first public 
appearance April 20, 1856, declaiming 

dramatic selection 
N. P. Willis’s For 
time his work was wholly of a serious 


irom one ol 


poems. some 
accident 
that his thoughts were turned to com- 
edy. At the 
entertainments the gentleman who 
was to take the part of a Yankee rus- 
tic became suddenly ill, and rather 
the Mr. 
Barnabee assumed the part at short 


nature and it was only by 


one of association's 


than disappoint audience 
notice, scoring a signal success. 

At the same time the future dean 
of comic opera was beginning his 
musical career as a church singer, 
serving for twenty-three years as a 
member of the quartette of the Church 
of the Unity besides brief engage- 
ments at other churches. Among 
his associates in this work were Marie 
Stone, Mathilde Phillips, W. H. 
senden, and William McDonald. 

Mr 


brought him into demand as an en- 


Fes- 


Barnabee’s city successes 
tertaiier throughout New England, 


and in 1865 he finally decided to 
abandon his mercantile pursuits and 
His 
formal debut took place at a_ bene- 


fit concert in 


give all his time to the stage. 


Music hall, in which 


Miss Annie Louise Cary and others 


participated. For the next dozen 
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years he appeared in lyceum courses 
all over the country with such uni- 
versal success that a ‘‘Barnabee 


night’’ was looked furward to by 
every pleasure seeker. 

He also obtained better opportuni- 
ties for the display of his dramatic 
ability by appearing in various bene- 
fit performances. In 1866, at the 
Boston Museum, he played Toby 
Twinkle in ‘‘All That Glitters Is Not 
Gold,’’ and Cox to the Box of the 





William 


very 


great Warren. He also 


created successfully parts in 
operettas by Julius Eichberg. 

In 1870 the Barnabee concert com- 
pany was organized, and during its 
several years of existence many well- 
known artists were associated with it. 
Among them was George M. Baker, 
who was the author of the celebrated 
‘Patchwork, or an Evening with 
This most celebrated of 
monologues originated in the 
Mr. Barnabee, 
‘*for sweet charity’s sake,’’ to furnish 


Barnabee.’’ 
de- 
made 


mand upon 
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an entire evening’s entertainment un- 
aided. He undertook the task with 
some doubt as to his ability but the 
result was an instantaneous success. 
For some years previous to 1879 
Mr. 
through the Roberts lyceum bureau 
of which Miss E. H. Ober was at that 


Barnabee’s dates were made 


To her is due the 
credit for the formation of the Ideal 


time the manager. 


opera company which presented 
The cast 
was a notable one, including, besides 
Mr. Barnabee, such artists as Ade 
laide Phillips, Mathilde Phillips, My- 
ron Whitney, and Tom Karl. As Sir 
Joseph Porter, commander of ** The 
Mr. Barnabee 
scored a triumph which made it evi 


dent that the true field of 


‘* Pinafore ’’ so acceptably. 


Queen's Navee,”’ 
his life- 
work lay in comic opera. 

Still with the 
created the part of 
‘ Fatinitza,’’ 


Boston Ideals, he 
the 


and 


Pasha in 
Suppe’s almost a 
score of parts of equal prominence in 
the operas produced by his organiza- 
tion. In 1887, in connection with 
Tom Karl and William H. MacDon- 
ald, he formed the operatic company 
The 


honorable and successful career from 


known as Bostonians, whose 
that date to this is a matter for public 
congrat.tlation. 

To tnis organization American 
music is indebted for the clean, clever, 
and high-class production of many 


meritorious works, both native and 
foreign. specially prominent among 
the former is ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ by 


Reginald De Koven and Harry B. 
Smith, whose popularity is certainly 
greater than that of any other Ameri- 
can comic opera, and is without doubt 
largely due to its brilliant presenta- 
tion by The Bostonians. ‘‘ The Maid 
of Plymouth,’’ ‘‘ The Ogalallas,’’ 
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‘Prince Ananias,”’ 


are other recent 


products of American composers and 
librettists 
with 


which this company has 


staged considerable success. 
Its ranks have constantly been re- 
cruited with the best available talent, 
and many are the songsters, some of 
stellar magnitude, whose present suc- 
cess is largely due to their develop- 
ment The 
the 
popular names that instantly 
come to mind in connection with this 


and training with Bos- 


tonians. In addition to great 


trio of 


famous opera company are those of 
Myron Whitney, George Frothing- 
ham, Edwin W. 
Hoff, and Jessie Bartlett Davis. 

As has already been said Mr. Bar- 


Eugene Cowles, 


nabee as a manager has shown him- 


self sagacious, liberal, and devoted 


to the 


music. 


best interests of American 
upon the 


has been such that he has been often 


His career stage 
and aptly termed the Joe Jefferson of 
comic He is not at all the 
acrobatic comedian that many other 
His 
are refined and dignified, 


opera. 


stars in his field have become. 
methods 
and yet not one of his rivals is his 
equal in the capacity to genuinely 
all His 


wit and drollery are always clean and 


amuse sorts of audiences. 


never malicious; they leave only 
pleasant recollections behind them. 
It was this quality which made him 
the unequalled favorite of high-class 
New England audiences in the old 
lyceum days; it is this quality which 
renders him to-day the most potent 
attraction of The Bostonians. 

Mr. the 


genial gentleman that one would im- 


Personally Jarnabee is 


agine him. He numbers his friends 
by the thousand and finds them in 
He is a 


every city of the Union. 


32d degree Mason, a member of the 
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Ancient and Honorable Artillery of lowed. Mr. Barnabee loves and 
Boston, and of many other prominent honors the state of his birth and resi- 
organizations and clubs in that city dence. It is the pleasure as well as 
and elsewhere. He married, in 1859, the privilege of THE 
Miss Clara, daughter of Major Daniel MONTHLY to join with the great 
George of Warner, who has been his American public in 
constant companion and efficient help- many more 


GRANITE 


wishing him 
years of successful ser- 
meet in all the vears that have fol- vice in his chosen work. 
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By f+. Hodgman. 


When the glory of the sunshine has faded in the west ; 

When the toils of day are ended and the little ones at rest ; 
When the harvest moon is rising, softly lighting up the scene ; 
Then is heard the merry music of the cricket’s tambourine. 
Creak, creak, creak, creak, creak, creak, creak. 

Goes the merry strident music of the cricket’s tambourine. 


When the watermelons ripen in the fields where they are hid: 

When the noisy Katydid n't contradicts the Katydid ; 

When the corn is ripe for roasting and the boys go hunting coons, 
Then the cricket keeps on playing just the same old fashioned tunes. 
Creak, creak, creak, creak, creak, creak, creak. 

One note has all the music that he uses in his tunes. 

When the walnut leaves are yellow and the hazel nuts are brown, 
And the early apples mellow, and the acorns dropping down, 

When Jamie walks with Genevieve, the man that ’s in the moon 
Looks down and smiles. He seems to think there ‘ll be a wedding soon. 
Creak, creak, creak, creak, creak, creak, creak. 

The cricket scrapes his gauzy wings but does not change the tune. 


As Jamie striys with Genevieve and gazes on the moon, 

It sets his hcart a thumping, does the merry cricket's tune, 

For the burden of the music as it sounds to him is ‘* speak,”’ 

And he loves her most sincerely though his resolution’s weak. 
Speak, speak, speak, speak, speak, speak, speak. 

How he wishes that he dare to, when the cricket bids him ** speak.”’ 


/fer heart is in a flutter and she wishes he could hear 

The wording of the cricket's tune, that seems to her so clear. 
Why is it that her Jamie does not understand the creak 

And mind the little cricket when it urges him to speak ? 
Speak, speak, speak, speak, speak, speak, speak. 

Why does not he mind the cricket when it urges him to speak ? 


They are searching for the cricket when by chance their faces meet ,— 
Each one sees the other’s blushes, and the lesson is complete. 

The cricket is forgotten though the louder be his creak : 

For them his song is ended, and they do not need to speak. 

Creak, creak, creak, creak, creak, creak, creak. 

He may creak away till morning. They will never hear him creak. 
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PICTURES. 


CONCLUDED 


Ilustrated tre 

My Fohn 

fPHIS chapter concludes the series 
of ‘‘ war pictures."’ Many pleas- 


ant things have been said of 
them, and regrets expressed at their 
conclusion, but the material (for the 
pictures) being exhausted the curtain 
falls, as it were, and taps are sounded. 
It would have been a pleasure, were 
it possible, to present the portraits of 
many others who rendered gallant 
service in the three regiments from 
this state which had attached 
the Tenth 


army corps, or who had since the war 


been 
for over three years to 
distinguished themselves in civil life, 
but for obvious reasons this was im- 
possible. 

Since the publication of the first 
paper three veterans whose portraits 
appeared have responded to the last 
roll call, General Donohoe and Cap- 
tain Emmons of Boston, and Samuel 
F. 


Donohoe 


Brown of Penacook. General 
out in command of 
Company C of the Third regiment, 
remaining until July, 1862, when he 
was commissioned of the 
Tenth. He served until the close of 
the war, and for gallantry in action 
received the brevet of brigadier gen- 
eral. 


vent 


colonel 


He lived in Concord for some 
years after the war, but Boston had 
been his home for the greater part of 
the time since his retirement from the 
army. His last day in New Hamp- 
shire was spent with the writer in 


m photographs by 


( 


Ile 


nry P. Moore, Concord, N. H.] 


Linehan. 


this city, in April of the present year. 
A little more than a month later he 
His 


attended by a large delegation of rep- 


was in his grave. funeral was 
resentative veterans from his own as 
well as from other regiments. Gen- 
eral Donohoe was a man of pleasing 
address and blessed with an engag- 
As a natural 
consequence he had a large circle of 


ing, genial disposition. 


friends who sincerely lament his early 
death. Captain Emmons went out as 
first lieutenant of Company G, Third 
Regiment, and was later promoted to 
captain. He was a man of fine pres- 
ence and a good officer. Since his 
return from the war he had been in 
the employ of one of the railroad cor- 
porations in Boston. His body was 
buried in Lebanon this state. 

Samuel F. Brown was for nearly 
half a century one of the best known 
men in Penacook. He was a native 
of Massachusetts and of 
Henry H. and John S. Brown, who 
were in their day well known cotton 
manufacturers in that village. He 
was the band of the 
Third regiment and of the post band 
stationed at Port Royal during the 
war. 


a brother 


a member of 


He was postmaster of Pena- 
cook for many years, a member of 
Brown's band, in its day the best mil- 
itary band in the state, one of the 
founders and during life a member of 
the Baptist church in Penacook, and 
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a sir knight of Mount 
mandery, Concord. 


Horeb com- 

In alluding to the group entitled 
‘The Detail for Guard,’ published 
in the August number, it was men- 
tioned that ‘‘ it would not be surpris- 
ing if among the forms depicted are 
not a few of those who later on earned 
their captain’s straps, the real heroes 
of the war, who went in at the begin- 
ning and stayed till the end. It was 
the men of this class that conquered 
the rebellion. All honor to them!”’ 

This was written for the reason that 
owing to the lapse of years their feat- 
ures could not be recalled, although 
all were Third regiment boys. At 
the last reunion at Weirs Captain 
Wadsworth of Manchester spoke of 
this picture, and said that what was 
written of them was literally true. 
Four of the number became captains. 
He was one of the group, being at 
that time a sergeant, and among the 
others were Captain Stearns of Com- 
pany F, then of Nashua, and Captain 
Atherton, now of Wakefield, Mass. 

Another was Sergeant Moore of 


Company F, who was mortally 
wounded at James island on June 16, 
and the 


another 


1862, who died 
still 
geant Nottage of 
Nashua, congress 
provided a pension by special act, 
which was vetoed by President Cleve- 
land, whose action at the 


folle wing 


night; and was Ser- 
Company F, of 


for whose widow 


time was 
Captain Wads- 
worth’s eves were moist while dwell- 


severely criticized. 


ing on the subject for the majority 
never returned to New Hampshire. 
Admiral Ammen who was one of 


Dupont's officers, was the guest of 
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the veterans at Weirs during the re- 
union several years ago, and while 
there captured the boys by his bluff, 
hearty manners. From his own testi- 
mony he is of Swiss origin, and in 
connection with this fact it will be 
of interest to note, as showing the 
composite nature of our nationality 
during the Civil War, that Farragut, 
Dupont, Ammen, and Rowan, each 
of whom from the character of their 
services secured distinction, were re- 
spectively of Spanish, French, Swiss, 
and Irish descent. To these names 
might well be added that of John 
Ericcson, the Swede, whose genius 
furnished what proved to be at the 
time of more value than an 
the Vonitor. 

But all left now is the 
memory of their deeds, for they have 
followed or preceded the great sol- 
the Sherman, 
Sheridan, Hancock, and many others 
of lesser fame. 


army— 


there is 


diers of war, Grant, 
Twenty-two was the 
of the 
Union soldiers at the time of enlist- 
ment. 


estimate of the average age 


Were this correct the aver- 
age to-day of the survivors would be 
fifty-six. Like the leaves in autumn 
they are dropping, dropping, drop- 
ping, noiselessly, but surely. Their 
departure leaves a gap that can never 
be filled. Their familiar forms are 
missed in the post room and the addi- 
tional flags and wreaths on Memorial 
Day are a notice of a new contraction 
of the line which will continue until 
it fades away, and the soldiers of the 
great Civil War are but memories of 
the past. When this period arrives 
there will be a premium on ‘‘ War 
Pictures.”’ 


[THE END. ] 














WILD 


REUTLINGEN. 


\ ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT KING. 
lranslated from the German of Hans Werder 
iy gat Chandler. 

THEN Reutlingen read, at first the end. Reutlingen folded the letter 
distractedly, then slowly and with a trembling hand and looked 
thoughtfully. It was Benno von passionately at his wife. She handed 

Trautwitz's letter of farewell. him another from the package, the 

“My DARLING ULRIKE: When I note that she had written Benno when 
am dead this letter will be laid in he notified her of his intended visit to 
your hands. I am a soldier, and Steinhovel. In simple words she had 


being so, have gained an enemy, who 
even now follows me and seeks my 
life. So you should know, my dear 
one, that I loved you to death, and 
that life 
since I saw the impossibility of win- 


has been a burden to me 


ning you. Ulrike, why can't you love 
me? How can you look in my face 
so cruelly and tell me that you don’t? 
Do you love the robber whom you 
call your husband? The thought is 
worse to me than death, and he at 
least shall not be happy as long as I 
Should 


us together, I shall tell him that you 


can prevent it. fate throw 
love me, and I shall perhaps carry 
that lie with me to the grave. 

‘‘T have nothing more to say to 
you, my dearone. Take back again 
these two letters that held so much 
sorrow for me, which are so hateful 
to me, and yet with which I could 
not part during my life, for they are 
the only ones I ever received from 
you and were therefore precious to 
me. They shall not fall into strange 
hands after my death.”’ 

Then followed a long farewell and 


urged him not to come: she lived in 
her husband’s house and wanted to 
with 


conduct herself in accordance 


his wishes, and she did not believe 
that a 


would be at all agreeable to him. 


visit from her dear cousin 

‘“‘And he came after receiving this 
letter?’ asked Reutlingen as he fin- 
ished reading. 


ih cE 


It was a second letter from herself 


now please read this."’ 


to Benno, written from Leitnitz soon 
after the battle of Torgau, in which 
she reproached him for persuading 
her to leave Steinhovel. 

He read : 

‘I am greatly indebted to you, my 
cousin, for regarding my wishes and 
Leitnitz. I thank 
your consideration and 


leaving you for 
I hope that 
you will not return as long as I re- 
main here. I repeat again that I 
have already so emphatically spoken 
my sentiments towards you as to ren- 
der any further repetition entirely 
unnecessary. My duty towards my 
husband as well as towards myself 


impels me to avoid your presence, 
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and should you return here I should 
be compelled to leave myself, for I 
have no wish to remain under the 
same roof that shelters you. 

‘“ ULRIKE VON REUTLINGEN.”’ 

‘‘And did he come again after this 
letter ?’' asked Reutlingen. 

‘*No; then you came.”’ 

His eyes sought hers with a search- 
ing glance. Conviction and doubt, 
fear and hope fought together in his 
face. At last he sprang up and scat- 
tered the papers from the table with 
a blow of his fist. 

‘*Now if that is all true, I don’t 
quite understand why you left my 
house, Ulrike. What should a wife’s 
love be other than devotion and trust ? 
And you believed him, the lying 
scoundrel, in preference to me? I 
kept my promise, as you know, and 
yet you believed his slanders without 
asking for proof? You should have 
waited for me, Ulrike, until the war 
was ended as we agreed todo. What 
had I done that you should break 
your promise and go away with my 
traducer? And I didn’t believe it 
once, God help me! I rushed after 
you and asked you to explain, to 
choose between us? You said ‘no’ 
to me, you clung to the betrayer! 
I killed him because of that ‘no’ 
from your lips. What do you want 
of me now? Don’t you shudder at 
my blood-stained hand ?’’ 

Ulrike stood motionless under this 
burst of anger. How should she end 
it? Should she speak to him of 
atonement or only of love? Her 
heart contracted with fear, for after 
all her sacrifices and suffering he did 
not approach one step nearer. Of all 
that she had endured during the two 
years this humiliation was the hard- 
est, but still she did not break down 
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under it; instead, she gathered her 
courage and waited for a chance to 
speak. He turned his back upon 
her and walked excitedly up and 
down the room. 

‘‘Jobst—’’ she stammered with 
burning lips—‘‘ how can your having 
killed him trouble me? I am your 
wife, and what you do is good and 
right in my eyes.’’ 

He trembled from head to foot, but 
remained gazing out of the window 
and did not look at her. Ulrike 
dropped her head upon the table; her 
strength threatened to fail her and her 
slender form was shaken by fever. 

‘‘I did not know that you desired 
my love,’’ she murmured softly, ‘‘ or 
I should never have left Steinhovel.’’ 
A dry sob interrupted her words. 
‘* But still I have done for two long 
years what you did but once, I have 
followed you like a dog. What can 
I do to convince you ?”’ 

Reutlingen turned around. A 
bright light seemed suddenly to dawn 
upon him; was there not love in her 
voice and in what she had done for 
him for two long years? He stepped 
quickly to her side, bent over her, 
and put his arm around her waist. 

‘“ Why did you do it, child?’’ he 
whispered in a tender voice. ‘‘ You 
were so timid, so anxious; what you 
must have suffered amidst so many 
dangers! I wanted to protect you, 
to give up my life to you! I have 
loved you from the beginning, and 
love you as passionately to-day.’’ 

He drew her to him as he spoke, 
folded her in his arms, and stam- 
mered in stormy words the joy in his 
heart. 

She listened breathlessly, like one 
in a dream. Her head lay upon his 
shoulder and her arms about his neck. 
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She did not speak, did not tell him 
that she loved him, for she knew that 
every one of her feverish heart beats 
must assure him of it. So she clung 
to him, and his heart was filled with 
happiness as he saw roll away the 
misunderstanding that had come be- 
tween them. Suddenly he started. 
A sharp step and a quick knock at 
the door brought him back from his 
He let Ulrike 
chair and 


into a 
into the hall, 
where an orderly stood before him. 


dreams. sink 


went out 

‘“'The general wishes to see the 
captain.”’ 

‘* Very well, I will come.’’ 

‘** Ulrike, but 
Kleist will not keep me very long, 


my duty calls me, 
and I shall soon return.’’ 

She caught his hand anxiously. 
‘*Don’t leave me alone again,’’ she 
whispered softly. 

His gentle wife clung to him, but 
he kissed her passionately and hur- 
General von Kleist had 
summoned all his colonels and cap- 
tains to tell them that he had received 
marching orders, and that they were 
to form a part of Prince Heinrich’s 
adyance guard. An engagement 
was expected the next night. 

‘“We will remain here to-night,’’ 


ried away. 


said the general. ‘‘I will give our 
men and horses this rest, for it will 
be the last for a long time.’’ 

A more specific order was expected 
momentarily. 

‘“We will start early to-morrow 
morning, then; I thank you for your 
attention, gentlemen.’’ 

The officers all left except Reutlin- 
gen, who remained standing in his 
place. 

‘‘Can I have a word with you in 
private, General ?’’ 

‘“What is it, 


Reutlingen? I no- 
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ticed that you seemed excited; have 
they told me aright that you have 
received news of your wife?’ 

‘‘Yes, General, my wife is here. 
She has sought me for two years, 
and has at last found me. I must 
take her to a place of safety before 
we leave; may I ask to get away for 
two or three hours?’’ The passion 
that stirred him rang in his voice. 
‘“You will not consider my request 
of the kindness and 
friendship you have so often shown 
me, General ?’’ 


as an abuse 


‘“My dear Reutlingen, do as you 
wish. We march at eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and 


you may 


have leave until then. Go and do 
as you wish, but go at once, for 
your time is short. 

‘‘General, if I could only thank 


you as my heart prompts,’’ mur- 
mured Reutlingen, reaching out and 
pressing the general’s hand as the 
latter turned to go. 

The captain stopped a moment on 
the steps to send a message to the 
officer of the day and then hurried 
back to Ulrike. She had risen and 
advanced with sparkling eyes to meet 
him as he approached. 

‘* Now, Ulrike, we must leave this 
place; will you follow where I lead 
you?”’ 

‘‘ Wherever you wish. I could go 
to my death joyfully for you were it 
necessary, but without you, nowhere.” 

He put his strong arm about her 
and drew her to him, while his voice 
trembled with suppressed emotion. 

‘* Child, what you say now cant’ be 
recalled. Yes, yes; you no longer 
belong to yourself but to me for the 
rest of my life.’’ 

Her head leaned upon his arm and 
she looked up into his eyes. 
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‘I am your wife,’’ she whispered 
softly. 

‘* Say still more,’’ he begged, and 
then, as though he repented it, closed 
his lips firmly. 

He soon had to tear himself away 
for there was much to be done, many 
preparations for the morrow’s march 
to be made, before he could leave his 
troop, and so the captain had his 
hands full. In the midst of his work 
Kleist appeared to pay his respects to 
Ulrike and to ask the captain and his 
that 
Ulrike was quick to accept, for the 


wife to supper, an invitation 
general's very appearance invited her 
trust and esteem. 

As soon as supper was over Reut- 
lingen was ready, the horses were 
before the door, and he lifted his wife 
into the saddle and rode away by her 
side. 

‘* Where are we going?’ she asked 
timidly. 

‘I don't know; or rather, what 
difference does it make? When we 
are alone together everything else is 
as naught. This hour belongs to us 
and no fiend can rob us of it.’’ 

The sun sank behind the golden 
autumnal forest but still they rode on. 

‘‘Aren’t you tired, dear one, after 
your whole day in the saddle ?’’ 

She gazed laughingly into his eyes 
and shook her head, and he rode up 
close beside her and drew her to him: 
the horses went on side by side ina 
walk. Silver gossamer threads 
formed through their manes, and the 
into tri- 
umphal arches over the high galleries 
of the mighty forest. 


branches formed themselves 


The sinking 
sun tipped the autumn’s wonderful 
coloring with purple and gold, as they 
entered a little glade in which lay a 
small forest hut with its thatched roof 
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and bright windows. A cherry tree 


overshadowed the door and the walls 


were covered with red and purple 
vines. 

‘*How beautiful!’’ exclaimed 
Ulrike. 


‘* Does it please you, my dear one ?’’ 
he asked, smiling. ‘‘ Perhaps they 
It is the 
home of an old forester and his daugh- 


ter, and last fall I came upon a couple 


can give us quarters here. 


of hussars who were being rude to the 
little one, especially an Italian in my 
troop. I brought the pair to reason 
and since then the old man has been 
very good to me.”’ 

‘‘The maiden, also?’’ she asked 
laughingly. 

The gray bearded forester gazed at 
them through the vine bordered win- 


dow. 


‘‘Ah, the captain?’’ and he hur- 
ried to the door. 
‘Good evening, my old friend; 


can you give me quarters for the 
night for my wife and myself?’ 

The forester kissed the hand which 
Reutlingen had extended in friendly 
greeting. 

‘*You honor me too greatly. Our 
house is small, but such as it is, it is 
at your service, my dear sir.’’ 

The captain threw him his bridle, 
lifted Ulrike from the saddle, and led 
her through a low door into a room 
which seemed painfully neat and in 
absolute order. 

‘You can stay here if it pleases 
you until I can come and take you 
home; there is no more secluded 
nook than this, and the people are 
true and to be depended upon. Fer- 
dinand shall stay with you to protect 
you and care for you. 

‘‘Not Ferdinand, 
Ulrike. 


please,’’ said 
‘* You are so accustomed to 
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his services that you will miss him 
terribly.’’ 

‘‘‘Not in the slightest, Peter will 
serve me just as well. Do you sup- 
pose, child, that I would leave you 
here unprotected? You know 
very slightly if you do. Early to- 
morrow morning Ferdinand will be 
here, he will bring Annette and your 
baggage from Langenrode, and then 
I will know that you are provided 


for. 


me 


Moreover you can send Ferdi- 
the afternoon to 
that Eickstadt and Ban- 
demer may know where to find you 


nand in our dra- 


goons, so 
when I am unable to send you news 
myself.”’ 

Now the old forester appeared in 
the door. ‘‘If the captain and his 
lady will be contented with this room 
it will be a great honor to my daugh- 
ter and myself.’’ 

‘It is excellent,’’ said Reutlingen, 
and then he went out to talk more fully 
with the old man about his wife’s stay. 

Ulrike looked searchingly at the 


forester’s daughter, a fresh, rosy- 
cheeked maiden who was_ busying 


herself for the reception of her guests. 


Soon an appetizing evening meal 
the table, and 
Ulrike bestowed a few friendly words 


upon the little laborer, who wished 


stood upon snowy 


her a pleasant good-night, asked if 
she required anything more, and then 
left the room. 


CHAPTE 


The morning dawned bright and 
clear over the forest, the fog rose 
from the valleys, and the heights 
seemed tipped with gold in the early 
light. On the sparkling, dewy turf 
before the cottage stood Ferdinand, 


holding the captain’s horse by the 
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The captain was still outside and 
Ulrike was alone. She opened the 
window, threw back the shutters, and 
gazed out into the forest twilight. 
White fog lay in the valleys, and the 
new moon shone in the sky, throwing 
its silvery rays between the trees. 
The cry of a stag was heard in the 
distance, and the notes of the night 
birds sounded soft and plaintive on 
the evening air. 

‘Oh, sing happiness for me and 
not sorrow,’’ she whispered, her eyes 
filling with tears and her heart over- 
flowing with happiness. 

Then she heard Reutlingen’s step 
in the did not turn 
until his arms were around her and 


room, but she 


he drew her to his heart. 
‘* Ulrike,’’ 
must tell me 


he whispered, ‘‘you 
at last. What was it 
that first drove you from my house 
and then after me through danger 
and death? It seems to me that it 
the 


what was it, child ?’’ 


must have been same motive; 

She read the passionate longing in 
his beseeching eves, and felt that she 
With a 


raised herself 


had been silent too long. 


warm heart she and 
threw both arms around his neck. 
‘*You are right; it was the same 
motive that first drove me from 
you, and then brought me back to 
your arms; it was my great, great 


love.’’ 
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bridle. Reutlingen stepped from the 
house, accompanied by his wife, who 
shivered in the cold morning air and 
sought protection on his arm. 
‘*Must I really stay here?’ 
asked softly and sadly. 
take me with you?’’ 


she 
‘*Can’t you 
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‘* No, child, I can’t.’’ He stopped 
and drew herto him. ‘‘ Don’t cry, 
dearest; it makes my heart so heavy, 
and a soldier should have both mind 
and heart light when he rides against 
the foe.’’ 

‘I am not crying,’’ she laughed, 
the tears still streaming from her vio- 
‘*T will be a soldier’s brave 
wife; that was the first thing you 
said to 


let eyes. 
me after our marriage at 
Langenrode, and I have never forgot- 
ten it.’’ 

** Yes, that.”’ 
He kissed her tenderly in the deep 


you have shown 
pain of parting. 

‘‘And if I never see you again, 
this short 
hour of happiness more than repaid 


child, never forget that 


me for the long years of suffering. 
God protect you, my darling.’’ 
He was already in the saddle. 
‘““My friend, vou will guard my 


wife as you would your own; you 
will fulfill your promises, that I 
know. And you, Ferdinand, will 


protect your mistress with your life.’’ 
‘* Yes, my dear master.”’ 
‘*God keep you then.’ A small 


fee and away he went, away from 
love and happiness, for body and 
soul once more belonged to his king 
and to his country. 

Promptly at eight in the morning 
Kleist’s division took up the march, 
Reutlingen in the saddle at the head 
of his troop. His happy voice ran 
along the column; he felt that he 
was going into battle. At the proper 
moment Kleist joined Prince Hein- 
rich at Freiberg, making good his 
assurance that ‘‘ We never come too 
late.’’ 

It was a stormy evening in Octo- 
ber, and without lighting fires the 


men remained in ranks all night in 
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the forest, the column being in 
motion again before daybreak. ‘The 
day was the 29th of October, 1762, 
and the last battle of the seven years’ 
war was to be fought, the first one 
which Prince Heinrich directed alone 
without the presence of his royal 
brother. The plan of action was 
decided upon with a genius worthy 
of his able teacher, and its execu- 
tion, which lay with Seydlitz, Kleist, 
and Belling, was carried out in a 
masterly manner. Four columns at- 
tacked the enemy at different points, 
the prince himself accompanying 
Seydlitz’s force, the van of which 
was composed of Kleist’s free riders. 
They cleared the way for the attack 
and Seydlitz brought it to a glorious 
termination. Short, bloody, and de- 
cisive was the battle, and after two 
hours of sharp work the enemy was 
scattered and fleeing. The victory 
was a brilliant one and well won at 
all points. 

The king heard the news while at 
Lowenberg, on his way to Saxony, 
Captain von Kalkreuth, the prince’s 


adjutant, bringing him the de- 
spatches. 
‘*Kalkreuth’s news has made me 


twenty years younger; yesterday I 
was sixty, to-day I am eighteen,”’ 
wrote the king to his illustrious 
brother. 

A few days later Friedrich went to 
Freiberg himself to look over the bat- 
tlefield and see the results of his vic- 
tory himself. Prince Heinrich and 
Seydlitz gave up the command to 
him, knowing that their work was 
well done, and the great monarch was 
not slow to praise his deserving off- 
cers, at the same time criticising 
their action in his masterly manner. 

‘* Seydlitz, I thank you for this 
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victory,’’ said Freidrich, as he show- 
ered praise, field orders, and gifts 
upon his worthy ones. 

General von Kleist with his flying 
troops took up the pursuit of the 
enemy on the evening of the battle, 
and returned the next day, bringing 
with him the large band of prisoners 


that usually accompanied Green 
Kleist. 
Reutlingen made this ride, but 


when the hussars returned to Frei- 
berg he was forced to acknowledge 
himself done up, having been wound- 
ed in the arm during the battle. He 
had paid no attention to it at first, 
but now fever set in and it gave him 
great pain. He had it dressed, but 
felt unable to mount his horse, so 
with burning forehead and dry lips 
he threw himself down with a group 
of wounded upon a bundle of straw 
in a peasant’s hut. A surgeon passed 
to and fro amid the suffering men, 
overworked and able to give them 
only the simplest and most necessary 
attention. 

And Ulrike was far away. 

An officer of hussars appeared in 
the door, a stately man, whose noble 
features betokened a kindly heart, 
and asked in a deep, clear, sympa- 
thetic voice : 

‘‘Has Captain 
been brought here?”’ 


von Reutlingen 
The sound 
waked Reutlingen from his feverish 
sleep. 

‘‘T am here, General; what are 
your commands? While I live I am 
at your service.’’ He rose and ad- 
vanced with heavy steps. 

“Don’t get up, Reutlingen; I 
have no orders for you,”’ cried Gen- 
‘*T heard of your 
wound and wanted to see you.’’ 

‘*Tt is not bad, General, thank you 


eral von Kleist. 
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kindly ; I shall be in the saddle again 
in three days.’’ 

‘*Let us hope so, my dear fellow. 
It is great ill luck that you can’t go 
with us now, though; we march in 
the morning to make things hot for 
the Austrians. I think that we will 
have a lively time, and you will not 
be there, my wild one.”’ 

Reutlingen’s eyes flashed. 

‘*T will follow General, 
soon as I can hold up my head.”’ 


you, as 


‘*Do so, Captain. And now good- 
bye.’’ 

Reutlingen said that he would be 
in the saddle again in three days 
With his 
in a sling and accompanied by a 
gle man he mounted his horse 
followed 


and 
he kept his promise. arm 
sin- 
and 
General 
Kleist was marching toward Dresden 
and Reutlingen took the shortest 
route to that place, without consider- 
ing possible obstacles, so that, to his 
utter amazement, he suddenly found 


his troop. von 


himself confronted by the enemy’s 
Had- 


dick was marching against Meiszen, 


advance guard. General von 
at which place Freidrich was sup- 
Reutlingen knew that 
unknown to the 
king, and saw at once the necessity 
of carrying the news to Meiszen. He 
at first hoped to escape the sight of 
the Austrian pickets, but suddenly a 
couple of bullets flew past him, a 
troop of cuirassiers surrounded him, 


posed to be. 


this advance was 


and his horse was felled by a ball 


from a carbine. Weakened by his 
wound the captain could not free him- 
self, and after a short struggle was 
forced to surrender. The cuirassiers 
took away his sword—he was their 
Courage and hope died 
within him, but no sound escaped his 


lips. 


prisoner. 
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Later in the evening Reutlingen 
found himself the centre of a group of 
Austrian officers near one of the camp 
fires. He would answer none of their 
curious questions, 


deign to look 


would he 
but 


leaning against a tree and gazing in- 


nor 
at them, stood 
to the fire, his eyes glaring like those 
of a captive beast of prey, and the 
swollen veins in his forehead pulsat- 
ing with the fury that raged in his 
heart. The 
stormy, and the 


and 
moon, hidden by 
dark clouds, was slowly sinking in 


night was cold 


the west, as it had done but a few 
days before when he had seen its sil- 
ver sickle from the vine-clad window, 
its light shining in Ulrike’s happy 
eyes. What a happy evening then— 
what a terrible one now. The wild 
one a prisoner; that could not, must 
not be. 

He had seen nothing more of the 
hussar who had accompanied him, 
and who must have also fallen into 
the enemy’s hands, and who was, 
therefore, not in a position to help 
him. The 
themselves up to rest, after detailing 
several troopers to watch the pris- 


Austrian officers gave 


oner, and the latter lay down to sleep 
among all of whom, 
wearied by long marching, soon fell 
into deep slumber. 


his guards, 


Reutlingen softly pushed his arm 
under his cloak to where a_ sharp 
knife lay hidden. He had torn the 
bandage from his arm in his excite- 
ment, and softly as a wild beast fol- 
lowing its prey he glided past his 
sleeping guards, the knife in his 
The horses stood picketed in 
long rows, and he quickly loosed his 
own, but in so doing awoke a cuiras- 
sier who was 


hand. 


sleeping near by. 
Reutlingen struck him down, threw 
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himself upon the unsaddled horse, 
and galloped away. 

Shouts and gunshots sounded be- 
hind him and a bullet struck him be- 
tween the ribs, nearly knocking him 
from his horse, but with a superhu- 
man effort he regained his seat and 
fled from his pursuers. If another 
shot hit him or his horse he was lost. 
Soon he saw the pale light of the 
moon reflected before him upon the 
calm surface of a flowing river. He 
knew that it was deep and wide, but 
without a thought he plunged his 
horse into the icy stream, and after 
endless pain reached the other bank, 
but without his steed; the poor beast 
had saved his rider, but had gone to 
the bottom in the effort. 

The captain hid himself on the 
bank of the stream until morning. 
The wound in his side was very pain- 
ful and threatened to deprive him of 
his senses, and beneath his icy cloth- 
ing he could feel the warm stream of 
blood slowly trickling down his side. 
He pulled himself together, however, 
and set out upon his way on foot, 
marching ever onward in the misty 
morning to the goal before him. 

‘‘God help me, I can do no 
more! ’’ he cried to himself again and 
again, and earth and sky began to 
reel around him, but still he stag- 
gered further and further. In the 
blue distance ahead lay the town of 
Meiszen, and he measured the road 
with hungry eyes, fearing that his 
strength would fail him. He knew 
the road well and wanted to reach 
the little village that lay a short dis- 
tance ahead on the road from Frei- 
berg to Meiszen, and where he must 
find troops, where he could tell his 
important news—that he could do so 
before he died was his one prayer. 
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As he reached the outskirts of the 
village a new spirit and life arose 
within him. He saw horses and men 
in the street around him, bright uni- 
forms in a busy throng; it was the 
king’s own escort, he saw it beyond a 
doubt. 

Friedrich made a short stop in the 
village on his way to Meiszen, and 
was at that moment standing before a 
peasant’s cottage with 
General von Seydlitz and the young 


conversing 
princes of Prussia. Suddenly an offi- 
cer of the free hussars appeared in 
the street before them, on foot, with- 
out his sword, in wet clothing, and 

He 
king, 


covered with blood and dust. 
walked the 


apparently to deliver some message, 


straight up to 
and upon a gesture from Friedrich 
stopped and saluted. 

‘*From whence do you come; what 
has happened ?’’ asked his majesty. 

In brief and concise words Reutlin- 
gen told what had 
what he had discovered, 


and 
and the 


happened 


CHAPTE 


The king had been informed of the 
Austrian advance at just the right 
moment, and he sent out 
the 


object that was quickly accomplished. 


a strong 
force to check movement, an 

The might of Austria was broken 
by this last battle, France showed 
herself disposed for peace, and Rus- 
sia had long ago ceased hostilities 
and assumed a neutral position. Only 
the empire did not seem:disposed to 
give up the fight, and Friedrich sent 
Green Kleist with six thousand men 
The 
daring general of hussars ranged 
through Franken for five weeks, lev- 
ied contributions, burned, destroyed, 


to reduce this last opposition. 
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king asked him several questions, but 
already the captain’s mind was wan- 
dering. A black veil seemed to fall 
over his eyes, he staggered, stam- 
mered a few words, and then fell, his 
head upon the ground but a few 
inches from the king’s feet. 

‘* That is Reutlingen! ’’ cried Seyd- 
litz in great excitement. 

‘Reutlingen? The former captain 
of the Baireuth dragoons ?’’ 

‘Yes, your majesty ; he now serves 
in Kleist’s free corps.’’ 

‘*T know.’’ 

The king bent over the fallen man, 
who received his 
blood 
flowing in his service, and the great 


seemed to have 


death wound, whose life was 
general's heart was touched. 

‘*Send Cothenius here,’’ fell from 
his lips. 

‘‘Cothenius, see to Captain von 
his 
transfer to the hospital, and attend 
him yourself. I 


Reutlingen’s wounds, care for 


much 
grieved if further harm came to him.” 


should be 
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and threw the empire into a state 
of unparalleled terror. Rotenberg, 
Bamberg, and even Nurnberg opened 
their gates to the hussars, who at- 
tacked the 
ments, each pretending to be 


detach- 
the 
advance guard of a large army. In 
this Count Sturzenbecker 
captured the town of Windheim with 
twenty-five hussars. 


towns in small 


way 


von 


It was a wonderful campaign, and 
in mid-December Kleist returned and 


laid the German empire at the king’s 
feet. 


at first established 
his headquarters for the winter in 
Leipzig, but in December he changed 


Friedrich had 
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to Meiszen, to which place Reutlingen 
was carried, in order that he might 
be personally cared for by the sur- 
geon-general in accordance with the 
king’s order. 

‘“The wound was not dangerous 
at first,’’ Cothenius reported to his 
majesty, ‘* but the great exertion and 
the long march with it uncared for, 
made the matter very serious. The 
captain must have an unusual amount 
of strength; I should not have 
thought such a performance possi- 
ble.’’ 

‘* He did his duty nobly,’’ answered 
the king. ‘‘Make every effort to 
save him, Cothenius.”’ 

And Cothenius did not fail in any 
particular. Reutlingen’s name re- 
called to his mind his good Samari- 
tan who two years before had stood 
by him so nobly in the Leipzig hos- 
pital, and whose care of Bandemer 
had so pleased him. So he sent news 
of his patient to the Baireuth regi- 
ment which was encamped near Frei- 
berg. 

Very soon after that, Ulrike ar- 
rived at Meiszen, and Reutlingen 
was tended with all the care of which 
human hands were capable. With 
bitter anxiety she fought for his life, 
and weeks passed before Cothenius 
could give any hopes of his recovery, 
but finally the wounds began to heal, 
and the surgeon-general was sure of 
his life and thought that he might 
possibly regain his health, although 
he would never again be fit for ser- 
vice in the field. 

Cothenius hastily entered the ward 
one day and announced : 

‘‘ His majesty the king !"’ 

The announcement startled Ulrike, 
who sat quietly and anxiously by her 
husband's bed. Reutlingen had been 
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having a few easy days, and had 
recognized with a happy smile the 
loving hand that cared for him so 
unselfishly and ceaselessly, but now 
he lay with closed eyes and a flushed 
brow while she breathed her loving 
prayers by his side. 

Then the king entered. Trem- 
bling with excitement, Ulrike rose 
and greeted him, and Friedrich’s 
wonderful memory at once recalled 
her to his mind. 

‘“‘Ah, Madam, it is you! I am 
pleased to see you again. You are 
in your place here by your husband’s 
side, have you settled your trouble 
with him ?”’ 

‘Yes, your majesty, entirely.’’ 

‘It pleases me that he has behaved 
so bravely.” 

The voice of the king roused the 
sick man from his feverish slumber, 
but his dreams held him for a time 
and he could not realize who was 
there. He saw the king at last, and 
stretched out his hands to him. 

‘** Your majesty !’’ 

‘* Don’t raise yourself,’’ said Fried- 
rich. ‘‘ Your wounds seem to have 
been very severe; cure yourself and 
then report to me. Adieu, Madam, 
I wish you much happiness in your 
future life.’’ 

The king left the room, and soon 
after moved from Meiszen to Leipzig. 
Ulrike was at first afraid that the 
great excitement had been injurious 
to her patient, but a Prussian soldier 
could not be hurt by a kindly word 
from his monarch, a word for which 
he had yearned as a prisoner yearns 
for the light of day, and for which he 
would have risked his life a thousand 
times. 

‘“When you are well, report to 
me !’’—the words were life itself to 
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the wounded man; they stood before 
him as a star to guide him from dark- 
ness into light. 

Slowly, ah, much too slowly, for 
his joyful impatience, came his recov- 
ery at last. January was at an end, 
and he was so well that Ulrike could 
take him to Leipzig. 

With unsteady step, bent figure, 
thin face, and large eyes, Reutlingen 
went to report to the king, but as he 
entered the royal audience chamber, 
new strength and life 
course through his veins. 
himself up like 
his king. 


seemed to 
He drew 
soldier and faced 


‘‘T am delighted to see you well 
again,”’ ‘* How 
did you happen to be in the hussars, 
Reutlingen, after I had dismissed you 
from my service ?’’ 

‘‘I considered it a sacred duty to 
serve my king, and I hoped that my 
blood would be worth shedding for 
your majesty.’’ 

‘*You were right, and Kleist is 
much pleased with your work and 
your bravery. 


said his majesty. 


You have also shown 
much devotion and have done me a 
great service; you brought me very 
important information. Would you 
like to go back to your old regiment ?” 

‘*Your majesty,—I want nothing 
but your majesty’s good will and 
forgiveness for my error.’’ 

‘* You well merited it; I 
make you a major in the Baireuth 
dragoons.’’ 

‘* Your majesty,’’ stammered. 
‘‘ Will your majesty accept my ever- 
lasting gratitude ?”’ 

‘“Very good,’’ the king. 
‘‘Moreover, Reutlingen, I have 
learned to know your wife, a most 
sensible and charming woman. She 
did you a great wrong, I believe, but 


have 


he 


said 
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be tender with her for she has de- 
served it.’’ 

‘‘As you will, your majesty.”’ 

With that he was dismissed. 

Restored to his place, returned to 
his old regiment with higher rank, 
received again into the king’s favor, 
his life was given back to him; his 
heart beat fast with happiness, and a 
thanksgiving to God who had been so 
good to him came to his lips as he 
hurried along the street. His wound 
pained him at every step—yes, the 
wound that had thrown him at his 
king’s feet, and that had brought 
back to him his former happy life, 
and he gladly welcomed the pain. 
Still he was forced to stop and gasp 
for breath, and as he did so, he saw 
Ulrike watching for him from the 
window of his room. He greeted her 
with a smile, and entered the house 
and caught her in his arms as she 
ran to meet him. 

‘* Dearest sweetheart, I have you 
to thank for the king’s favor,’’ said 
he as he pressed her to his heart. 
‘‘His majesty has commanded me to 
treat you kindly; do you think that 
I shall obey him ?”’ 

+ * o 7 7. * 

Major von Reutlingen reported for 
duty at once at the camp of the 
Baireuth dragoons at Freiberg. He 
already wore his old uniform, and he 
was received with shouts of joy as he 
stepped into the circle of old friends. 
He was there again, the wild one 
who belonged to them body and soul, 
and who now seemed as though risen 
from the dead. 

He was not yet fit for duty, for he 
had overtaxed his strength by report- 
ing to the king before he was really 
fit for it, and his wound once more 
pained him greatly. So he took com- 
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fortable quarters in Freiberg, and 
Ulrike came to stay with him and 
care for him until the departure of 
his regiment. The only sorrow that 
he felt was at leaving Kleist, his 
beloved chief, but peace was at hand, 
and the general's free corps would 
then surely be disbanded so that 
Reutlingen could have served with 
him but a short time longer. 

The ambassadors of the contending 
powers now met daily in the castle of 
of Huberusburg in their endeavors to 
arrange @ peace, but they had much 
to smooth over and many interests to 
guard. 

Reutlingen was overjoyed at the 
prospect of peace, for he felt too 
surely that his wound unfitted him 
for active service for many years to 
come, and he could not have borne 
to stay idly at home with battle dan- 
ger and glory around him, especially 
now that his king’s favor had raised 
him to high rank. 

In order to learn the exact condi- 
tion of his health, Reutlingen went to 
Leipzig and consulted the good sur- 
geon who had tended him so long, 
and who now made a careful exami- 
nation of the wound, his face becom- 
ing grave as he proceeded. 

‘“You must go home, Major, for 
you can serve no more. I advise you 
to spend the summer at the springs 
of Teplitz.'’ This was his final deci- 
sion, and Reutlingen returned to 
Freiberg much depressed. 

Ulrike was not much surprised at 
the news, for she had never been de- 
ceived as to her husband’s condition. 
One thing consoled her, however, and 
that was that as her husband could 
serve no longer, she could look for- 
ward to the fulfillment of her dear- 
est wish, the enjoyment of a quiet life 
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with him at Steinhovel. Her great- 
est hope was for his recovery, to see 
him grow strong again, and to have 
his love for her fill his whole life, and 
all else appeared to her of but little 
moment. She revealed her thoughts 
to Reutlingen, timidly at first, but 
afterwards with more assurance, as 
she saw her dreams of happiness 
springing into reality. 

He also looked forward with joy to 
his return to his long deserted home, 
to a life of undisturbed happiness with 
his beloved wife, and the coming of 
peace reconciled him to laying aside 
his king’s uniform. He could serve 
no longer, and that his services were 
no longer needed was a balm to his 
wounded spirit ; the only pain that he 
felt was at losing his comrades, all of 
whom were heartily sorry to see him 
leave again after such a short service. 

Wolf von Eickstadt was especially 
disturbed over the separation from his 
friend, so that his promotion to a 
captaincy and the command of a troop 
was but slight compensation to him. 
Nevertheless, he hurried to share the 
news of his advancement with his 
friend, but did not find Jobst at home, 
so Ulrike received him, made him tell 
her of his good fortune, and was 
heartily glad over it. He sat down 
opposite her, his slender figure com- 
fortably settled in an easy chair, his 
powdered head bent forward a trifle. 
his hands toying nervously with the 
white feather in his hat, and his 
thoughts apparently wandering into 
the distance. Ulrike understood him, 
and she thought of Susanna, the 
proud girl who waited for him and 
loved him without lifting a Psyche’s 
lamp to gaze in his face. Was her 
trust well placed? Ulrike was sure 
of it; she had found many opportuni- 
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ties here in Freiberg to watch him, 
and she had used thc... .9 the utmost. 
He had doubtless become wiser and 
knew the world better, but anyone 
who knew him and understood his 
peculiarities as did Ulrike, could see 
that a great passion filled his soul, 
and raised and ennobled him. Su- 
sanna was far away, but through her 
perfect trust she exercised a great in- 
fluence over him. 

‘* Herr von Eickstadt,’’ said Ulrike 
at last, ‘‘our thoughts wander in the 
same direction, and I see that yours 
bring a frown to your brow. What 
troubles you? The war is over and 
you have returned a noted captain in 
a regiment that has covered itself 
with glory ; will you not stretch out 
your hand to receive the greatest re- 
ward that a man can have ?’’ 

‘“*You know about Susanna, 
dear friend ?’’ 

‘** Yes, certainly.’’ 

‘*’Then perhaps you know that her 
parents will not trust me enough to 
give their daughter’s happiness into 
my keeping. When I was last at 
Zellin I asked them and was refused ; 
they said I was too young, not 
worthy of her, a gambler, a trifler. 
You can understand, my dear friend, 
that a man would not subject himself 
to such a refusal twice. But for me 
a life without Susanna is a worthless 
thing, a husk without grain, empty to 
desolation. Susanna is waiting for 


my 


CHAPTER 


Peace came at last, after seven long 
years of battle and bloodshed, of suf- 
fering and pain, and a sigh of relief 
ran through the land while the clang 
of bells carried the hymn of praise up 
to the throne of God. King Fried- 
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me and I dare not go to her; only 
with her parents’ approval will she 
consent to become my wife. Help 
me; tell me what to do, Frau von 
Reutlingen. What can I do?’’ 

He spoke passionately and excit- 
edly, and Ulrike watched him with a 
happy smile. 

‘*T don’t think your case is so des- 
perate my dear friend. You are no 
longer so young, and it seems to me 
that one who has fought throughout 
this seven years war and has been 
considered worthy of a captaincy by 
our great king must have won expe- 
rience in the school of life—in an iron 
school at that. Will not Herr von 
Techow be compelled to admit that 
fact also? Susanna will convince 
him and call you to her side, depend 
upon it.’’ 

Wolf shook his head sadly. 

‘“You are a clear sighted, intelli- 
gent woman and have yourself gone 
through the war and know all about 
it, but Herr von Techow knows noth- 
ing, and it will be very hard 
change his opinions.’’ 

“You may fear so, but you can’t be 
sure. Is this the courage gained by 
seven years of fighting? Herr von 
Eickstadt, I have raised braver pupils 
than you.”’ 

‘*T don’t doubt it, my dear lady. 
You have shown yourself a heroine, 
but very few of us are given a chance 
to make ourselves heroes.’’ 


to 


XXXVII. 


rich, too, was filled with joy to find 
himself freed from the burden of war, 
and thoughts of peace held earnest 
sway in his mind. 

The treaty was signed in the castle 
of Hubertusburg on February 15, 
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1763. King Friedrich had not ac- 
quired a foot of territory, but had 
held by his good sword the whole of 
his inheritance against all Europe. 
Prussia from that day ranked among 
the first nations. 

Peace had come, and the glory- 
crowned troops of Friedrich the Great 
began preparations for disbandment, 
among them the Baireuth dragoons. 
Many days before, Ulrike had left 
and hurried to Steinhovel, to get the 
old house ready for its master’s re- 
turn, and then to await him there. 

Upon the day after her arrival she 
went to Zellin to 
Techow once more. 


see Susanna von 
As soon as the 
greetings were over she spoke of 


Wolf von Eickstadt, and only then 


did Susanna seem much interested. 
Yes, Wolf was right; Susanna 
waited for him. She had at last 


overcome the opposition of her par- 
ents, and now Ulrike came to her aid 
by speaking in warm terms of his 
bravery as a soldier, as well as of his 
character as 
man. 


and honorable 
The old people said to them- 
selves that Frau von Reutlingen must 
certainly know him in his true light, 
and that if he had been so steadfast 
to his love and so ennobled by it, as 
she said, why then his conduct must 
surely be a security for their child’s 
happiness. If the two truly loved 
each other they would no longer stand 
between them. 


a true 


Ulrike and Susanna stood together 
in the charming little room, where 
three years before Wolf had knelt for 
the first and last time at the feet of 
the queen of his heart, and had told 
her that he loved her. It was Febru- 
ary, and the violets and hyacinths 
bloomed in the boxes in the windows, 
although the snow still held prisoner 
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the early blossoms without. In spite 
of this Susanna knew that the spring- 
time of her life was come. 

Frau von Reutlingen had ordered 
her carriage for her drive home. 

‘‘Dear Susanna, to-morrow I send 
a letter to my loved one,’’ said she, 
‘‘for we can’t remain separated until 
his return without hearing from each 
other. Would you like to send a 
note by the same messenger ?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear Ulrike, wait a moment; 
your messenger must carry a letter 
for me, also.’’ 

She picked the violets in the win- 
dow and laid them between the folds 
of a little note, in which she had 
written : 

‘‘Come to me; our violet time is 
here. Your happy SuSANNA.”’ 

This letter with its fragrant con- 
tents Ferdinand took to the dragoons’ 
quarters and laid in Captain von 
Eickstadt’s hands. Wolf read it and 
could wait no longer, not even until 
the regiment was settled in Pasen- 
walk and the grand review by the 
king was over. He obtained leave 
for a few days; his violet time was 
come and he dared not lose a mo- 
ment, so he swung himself upon his 
good horse and rode throughout an 
entire night until he reached Zellin. 
So he appeared before Susanna, the 
violets upon his breast and life and 
hope shining in his bright eyes, in 
his heart a heaven of trust and hap- 
piness. And Susanna hurried to 
meet him, at once proud and humble, 
full of happiness and bliss, content 
with the feeling of security with 
which she gave her life into the 
hands of the man she loved. 

* * * 7 * 

The royal eagle was at rest; the 
war was ended, and to-morrow would 
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be held the grand review before the 
king. The news spread from regi- 
ment to regiment until it reached the 
Baireuth dragoons, and the captains 
could be heard cautioning their men 
to have their arms and accoutrements 
scrupulously clean. The bustle of 


preparation sounded through the 
camp, for each man wished to look 
his best, and many a_ blue-eyed 


maiden was obliged to lend her aid, 
needle in hand, during the few hours 
left them. In the meantime laughter 
and gay songs resounded through the 
army. 


** Friedrich the Great, our lord and king! 


From rank to rank the shout doth ring. 
* * . * * * * * 


The ranks must be by devils filled, 
That Fritz and his soldiers cannot pierce.”’ 


The day of the review had come, 
and the place of rendezvous was 
reached at nine in the morning, Seyd- 
Fried- 
rich had selected a large plain for the 
manceuvres, and the regiment was 
there drawn up in a hollow square, 
after which 


litz commanding the forces. 


the men dismounted to 
rest until the king’s arrival. 

‘The comes!’’ suddenly 
flashed down the line like a running 
fire, and the co:nmands, “To arms! 


king 


—To horse!—Prepare to mount !— 
Mount!’’ were heard on every hand, 
and then the king and 
dashed up at a gallop. 
With a friendly ‘‘Good morning, 
my children,”’ 


his suite 


he greeted his brave 


troops. It was the well known royal 
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greeting which they had so often 
heard with beating hearts in the days 
of battle and danger. As with one 
voice the thousands answered, ‘‘Good 
morning, your majesty!’’ until the 
air trembled. Then all was still, and 
the great general, Prussia’s adored 
hero, rode slowly down the 


ranks with his officers. 


long 


At last he stopped before the Bair- 
euth rewarded the 
brave Seelhorst with words of praise 


dragoons and 
for the perfect condition of his com- 
mand. Then his large eyes rested 
upon Reutlingen who was standing 
near. 


‘‘Major von Reutlingen, I am 
greatly pleased to see you here. 
Cothenius tells me that you must 


give up, however; has your wound 
really brought you so low, or is the 
trade of war now too heavy for you ?”’ 

‘* May it please your majesty, it is 
only necessity that causes me to leave 
your majesty’s honored service; the 
surgeon general has forbidden me to 
ride.’’ 

‘But suppose we 
should be compelled to begin the war 
anew, what would you do then ?’’ 

‘Then the wild Reutlingen would 
answer your 
death !”’ 

The king rode slowly on and Reut- 
lingen gazed after him with moist 
eyes. 


Reutlingen, 


majesty’s call until 


‘* Friedrich the Great, our lord and our king, 
From the devil, for you, his realms we’d 
wring.”’ 


[THE END. ] 
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FROM LIFE. 


By Zaida Call. 


TT.OM VAN CLEET was a lucky 
| fellow. Everybody said so, and 
He 
was not only handsome and wealthy, 
but was engaged to Sallie Poe, the 
queen of the debutantes that winter. 
Van Cleet was He 
as well as popular 
athlete in Yale and won great admir- 


of course everybody knew. 


always in luck. 
was a powerful 


ation by his bold, fierce dashes on the 
foot-ball field. 

Rumor said that it was those long 
runs down the field that first captured 
Sallie Poe’s heart; for if ever a man 
looked handsome in foot-ball 
Tom was the individual. 


togs, 


He was six feet tall, with a figure 
as tall and erect as an Indian. 

Although he wasn’t curly headed 
like most heroes, he possessed charms 
enough to win the admiration of the 
average girl. Tom certainly ‘‘cut 
ice,’’ as he said, with all tender hearts. 
But when his engagement was an- 
nounced, he devoted himself entirely 
to the cultivation of his fiancee. 

The couple were the personification 
of love and happiness, if those two 
states can be personified. For sever- 
al months they were together plan- 
ning the marriage which was to take 
place the following June. 

One day in early April the social gos- 
sips were amazed to read this item in 
the morning (Gaddle? : ‘‘ Married, April 
7, at the residence of the bride, by 
Rev. Percival Grant, Thomas Laston 


Van Cleet, of Westchester, and Sarah 
Poe, only daughter of Colonel Alex- 
ander Poe, U. S. A., retired.”’ 

The explanation of this cyclonic 
item followed in the afternoon edi- 
tion : 

‘*Society was startled at the an- 
nouncement in this morning’s Gaé- 
éler of the marriage of Mr. Thorzas 
Van Cleet, the once famous Yale fcot- 
ball player, and Miss Sarah Poe, 
daughter of Colonel Poe, of the army. 
The event was to have taken place in 
June, but private business 
affairs necessitated an earlier union. 


some 


‘* The wedding wasa very quiet one, 
only intimate friends being present. 
The sacred vows were said before 
Rev. Percival Grant, of the Holy Pa- 


ternity Church in West Seventy- 
fourth _ street. There were no 
groomsmen nor bridesmaids. Mr. 


and Mrs. Van Cleet will pass several 
months among the Cumberland moun- 
tains.”’ 
* = * * * . 
Soon 
skin 


after I received the sheep- 
from Dartmouth which pro- 
claimed to the world that I was Doc- 
tor Tewksbury, I passed the exam- 
inations and was in- 
stalled in the New York hospital for 
Diseases of the Mind. My term of 
eighteen months passed pleasantly 
enough, and so kindly did I take to 
this branch of medicine, that I gladly 
accepted the offer of Dr. LeMoyne 


successfully, 
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and became assistant physician to the 
Mountain View Retreat, in Bradford, 
among the mountains of Tennessee. 

On the first day of service, my at- 
tention was attracted to a couple 
whom I noticed in one of the private 
wards. They were husband and wife. 
The man was tall and slender, with 
light hair and blue eyes. The eyes 
were most peculiar, having at times 
the strangest, weirdest light I had 
ever seen. He was crazy, they told 
me—perfectly daft. 

His wife was a sweet-faced, young 
woman, with a remarkably pretty 
figure. Her voice was low and musi- 
cal as she spoke to him, and from the 
intonation, the expression in 
those big, brown eyes, I well knew 
idolized him—her 
band. 

That look of hers, and those eyes, 
haunted me all night. I knew the 
couple had a history, and between 
trying to solve the details of it, and 
to recollect who they were, I slept but 
little. 

Next morning I looked up the case 
in No. 12, and found the name of the 
patient to be Thomas Laston of New 
York. 

That name sounded strangely fa- 
miliar and I pondered again. 

That I knew the patient’s face, I 
was certain, and I determined to 


and 


she insane hus- 


solve the mystery to my own satisfac- 


tion. 

Mr. Laston, as he was called, came 
in my service after I had been there 
three weeks, thus affording me an 
excellent opportunity of studying his 
case. 

He was not violent, but the victim 
of a most unfortunate dementia, from 
which nothing seemed to rouse him. 
At times he would start up, a pecu- 
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liar light flooding his eyes, but in a 
moment all was over, and again he 
would lapse into the old state. 

For many months his faithful little 
wife had remained by his side, never 
leaving him for an instant. 

She accompanied him on his walks 
and drives 





she played tennis with 
him by the hour, even though he 
placed ten balls outside the court to 
one inside. 

Nearly every evening, at twilight, 
Lastun would draw up his chair in 
front of the little coal grate, while his 
wife sang songs that it seemed to me 
must touch a heart of stone. He lis- 
tened to her intently, his eves now 
resting on her sweet face, and now on 
her guitar. Occasionally a melan- 
choly smile would flit across his dull, 
opaque countenance, but aside from 
that, he gave no sign of pleasure. 

I talked to him a great deal and 
tried to engage him in conversation. 
I might have conversed with a statue 
as well. One day I thought to inter- 
est my demented companion by show- 
ing him some relics of my college 
days. I took down an old dress-suit 
case filled with pictures of foot-ball 
teams, old medals and other memen- 
toes, so dear to the heart of the col- 
lege athlete. I reserved the pictures 
to the last, though why, I did not 
know. Mechanically, he examined 
the keep-sakes, and threw them down 
again, but when he took up the pic- 
ture of the 'Varsity foot-ball team, 
the effect was startling. Laston ex- 
amined it closely and then began to 
talk. The language was a mere ram- 
ble, but from it I learned he was 
an ex-Yale player. 

He acted in a most peculiar man- 
ner, and played a game in the room, 
giving the signals like an old vet- 
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eran, and using an ottoman for a 
foot ball. 

The game was too much for the 
sick man, and he was obliged to go 
to bed. For days he laid in a stu- 
por, and one afternoon as I sat watch- 
ing the undulations of the invalid’s 
chest, as he breathed so steadily, the 
wife told me the story of his life. He 
was, as I suspected, Tom Van Cleet, 
the once famous Yale half-back. 

For generations insanity had been 
in the family, but he thought he was 
going to escape it. His father, an 
officer in the navy, was killed in the 
war, and his mother died eight years 
before in a mad-house. It was in 
the March after their engagement in 
December, that Tom told her of the 
taint in the family blood. She trem- 
bled as he told her, but like the true- 
blue girl she was, vowed that she 
would share his lot, 


until Heaven 


claimed one or the other. The end 
came sooner than either expected. 
Within three months after Van 
Cleet’s confession, he began to act 
strangely, and finally showed unmis- 
takable signs of insanity. He real- 
extent his affliction, 
and tried to drown himself. 


ized to some 
She pleaded with him to be strong 


for the love she bore him, and a 
speedy marriage was the result. And 
what a honeymoon ! 

They went directly to the Moun- 
tain View Retreat, where she was 
told that her husband could never 
recover. She stayed by his side 
night and day, and saw the one she 
loved far better than her own life 
grow paler and thinner as time went 
on. 

Slowly but surely came the end. 
One cold, chilly day in November, 


when the piercing blasts from the 
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north swept the pine-clad mountains 
of eastern Tennessee, the soul of 
Thomas Laston Van Cleet went up 
unto its Maker. 

His mind cleared a little as the last 
moments of life drew near, and real- 
ization of his condition came to him. 

I shall never forget that scene. 
The last departing rays of a setting 
sun streamed in the western window, 
lighting up the face of the dying 
man. Its beaming light brought 
back his scattered senses, and showed 
him his proximity to the mysterious 
bourne where each must take his 
chamber in the silent halls of death. 

He gently drew his devoted wife to 
his bosom. A smile, most tender and 
loving, swept across his pale, wan 
face, and taking her shapely head 
between his wasted hands, he kissed 
her forehead, eyes, and mouth. 

Slowly came the words from his 
heretofore almost mute lips: 

‘*God bless you, my little wife. 
You have been all the world to me, 
and now I must leave you. Come to 
me over there, for I love .’ but 
the sentence that she longed to hear 
was spoken to 
Heaven. 





the great God in 

Deeper and deeper sank the sun, 
until it found a resting place beyond 
the distant mountains, and only a 
crimson glare told of its existence. 
The shadows of night were covering 
the earth with a mantle of gloom, a 
fit shroud for such a time. 

I left her as she moaned beside the 
body of her loved one, that she might 
sing a last sad requiem to the angels 
for her dead. 

The moon, a big, silvery ball, arose 
and sailed majestically through the 
heavens. It was growing late, and 
the sorrow-stricken wife had not yet 
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gone to her room. I 
death chamber. 


entered the 


Streams of moonlight flooded 
through the window, showing me the 
same scene I had left hours before. 
She was lying by the body of her 
husband. 

A little trickling sound caught my 
ear. I looked down at the carpet 
and saw, to my horror,a pool of blood. 
Her 
brow was cold, for she had joined her 


How well I knew the cause! 
husband. Reverently we unclasped 
the arms that were about her hus- 
band’s neck, in a fond, eternal em- 


brace. 
From a wound in the breast we 
pulled a long stilleto, which had 


pierced the heart that had died when 


the soul of her lover went out. It 


LOVE. 


was a sad occasion when that couple 
were buried under the great pines in 
the mountain forest, whose every 
murmur seemed to chant a farewell 
mass for the dead. 
* . * > * * 

Years have passed. Society in 
New York has forgotten poor Tom 
Van Cleet and his sweet-faced bride. 
Last night I sat by their graves and 
pondered, and a tear fell from my 
eyes upon a violet which grows upon 
the mound. 

The tiny flower seemed to grow 
I could 
hear their songs of triumph, and fore- 


into a vast host of angels. 


most among them were Tom and his 
beloved wife, and they sang, ‘‘O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?’’ 
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By Zaida Call. 


Who can define the bright, glad spell 
That holds the heart in sweetest thrall? 
What human tongue can ever tell 


The olden story known to all? 
Known yet alone, like all the things 
Beyond the reach of any word, 


Beyond the eloquence that brings 

Throbs to the heart which it has stirred. 
The mystic thing that we call love 

Is some clear principle of God: 
A thrill of the sweet life above 

That falls like sunlight on the sod. 
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REPORT OF THE NEW 


By Fohn Henry 


In prefacing our report we would 
say that we have taken practically 
the same view of Correlation as the 
Committee of Fifteen, 
brief as follows : 


which is in 


First, the proper sequence of the 
course of study step by step in care- 
ful adjustment. 

Second, the symmetrical whole of 
studies in the world of human learn- 
ing. 

Third, as regards the psychological 
symmetry—the development of the 
whole mind. 

Fourth, the correlation of the pu- 
pil’s course of study with the world 
in which he lives—his spiritual and 
natural environment. 

This report, it will be noticed, deals 
with the elementary schools, and has 
to do with none other, save only so 
far as is obligatory in being a part of 
the correlate whole in the child’s ed- 
ucational life. We have taken up 
the discussion by branches and treat 
them in brief as follows: 


HAMPSHIRE 
ON THE REPORT OF THE ‘ 


COMMITTEE OF FIVE 


‘COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN.” 


Bartlett, Whipple School, Portsmouth. 


ENGLISH.— Under the head of vead- 
ing the Committee of Fifteen has ten 
lessons per week for the first two 
years, and five lessons per week dur- 
ing the remainder of the elementary 
school course. 

While we believe that under all 
circumstances the pupil should be 
given time enough to become a ready 
reader, and that occasional hints and 
lessons are profitable not only 
throughout the grammar school, but 
even the high school course, yet we 
are agreed that reading simply as 
reading should be completed much 
earlier than the end of the grammar 
course, and not later than the begin- 
ning of the seventh year. But we 
agree that reading for the sake of the 
literary content and acquiring facility 
in the use of good English should be 
carried much farther; 
never cease. 
English, and 


in fact, can 
The topics of Reading, 
so-called 


‘* Technical 
are topics so closely al- 
lied to each other in the ultimate end 


Grammar’’ 
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to be attained, that it is clearly mis- 
leading to discuss them separately, 
and to attempt to allot in a school 
program a 
toeach. Asa result of this too rigid 
alienation of subjects entirely akin— 
and of this the Committee of Fifteen 
is guilty—we find our teachers per- 
plexed and the whole system in an ex- 
tremely immature and unsettled state. 

English grammar, and by that is 
meant the formal grammar of the 
text-books, and the manner in which 
text-book studies are ordinarily 
taught the teachers, has been 
fruitful. if not of bad grammar, at 
least of the bad use of English, of 
false notions and confusions as to the 


definite amount of time 


by 


value and use of technical grammar, 
and of a thoughtless prating of mere 
words, not thoughts, which we ca// 
reading. 

The grammar. ac- 
cording to the Committee of Fifteen, 
is put into the pupil’s hands at the 
beginning of the fifth year,,or when 
the child is about ten years old. 
Now unless some new text-book shall 
appear, the entire 
method of grammar teaching the 
time which the ordinary pupil puts 
on the study of technical grammar at 
that age will not only be lost, but, 
being at a time when he is incapable 
of grasping the abstractions, he ac- 
quires an early hatred for what, to 
him, is a meaningless study. And, 
getting his grammar apart from his 
reading, before his reading has be- 
come intelligible, before he has 
learned to use words in such connec- 
tion as to express well his thoughts, 
and to appreciate that words are dis- 
tinctly for that purpose, his tendency 
is to think of reading as a mere call- 
ing of words, and of grammar as a 


text-book in 


revolutionizing 


DEPARTMENT. 


science of picking out nouns, prepo- 
sitions, adverbs, etc. The ability to 
get the sense out of a sentence, and 
to see what groups of words are in- 
tended to convey, must precede the 
technical study itself, and this ability 
must be acquired in connection with 
reading, as it is the main end and 
purpose of itself. If this 
ability could be developed logically 
and thoroughly in connection with 
reading, writing, and talking, the 
assertion is ventured that one year of 
intense technical grammar study at 


reading 


the end of the grammar course would 
leave the pupils far in advance of 
their present requirements, and bet- 
ter equipped to take up a foreign 
tongue: at all events /wo years would 
be adequate. In this method true 
correlation would apply most effect- 
ively. 

Another objection to putting the 
text-book into the pupils’ hands so 
early is that it is almost impossible to 
compile in any one book as a gram- 
mar (and we doubt if one now ex- 
ists) such an array of facts and meth- 
ods as will develop the child’s Eng- 
lish mind in its most natural and best 
way. English is too comprehensive, 
and the child’s thoughts and ideas 
too manifold. English is the child’s 
life, his play, his childlike imagina- 
tions, his troubles and all,—and the 
teacher with his life and 
think thoughts with him, and direct 
him along the most available lines. 
This manner of procedure with good 
teachers would lead him up to a 
point where, at the age of about thir- 
teen, he would appreciate the tech- 
nique of grammar, and get more with 
one year’s intense study than under 
the other conditions. 

Whereas, if he is given a text- 
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book the teacher relies too largely on 
that book, and his impressions aris- 
ing from attempts to grasp the ab- 
stractions, and the 
arising 


abortive mental 
therefrom, are 
stronger than the content of the Eng- 
lish itself, and he reaches the eighth 
grade a poor composer, a poor reader, 


concept 


and having false notions of technical 
grammar itself, all of which he must 
overcome, if at all, in his last year. 
The child must first learn to use 
English itself, to speak it and write 
it, and to grasp the meaning of the 
- spoken and written English of others. 
Then it is time enough to put names 
and definitions to and 
phrases and go into abstract analysis. 


his words 
Give a child food enough to eat, keep 
him in a healthy condition, and he 
will grow ; it is time enough later to 
explain to him the physiological rea- 
sons why he grew. It is much the 
same with the child’s English growth. 

The prevailing method of proced- 
ure in bringing about this result is 
radically wrong, and the Committee 
of Fifteen, in recommending gram- 
mar at the beginning of the fifth year, 
is not, to say the least, helping to 
remedy it. The most natural unit in 
the child’s English mind is not the 
word, but groups of words which con- 
vey certain primary ideas. Instead 
of proceeding in his development from 
the word to the phrase and the clause 
the more natural order is the reverse, 


viz., from the larger unit to the 
word. 
For instance, take the sentence, 


‘* The birds sing in happy glee in the 
trees as I pass by.”’ 

After the idea of dirds singing is in 
the child’s mind, he will most natu- 
rally think next of how they sing— 
‘‘in happy glee,’’—where they sing 
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sé 


in the trees,’’—and when they 
sing—‘‘AsI pass by.’’ Will he not 
grasp these ideas more naturally than 
he will the meaning of what he is do- 
ing when he says ** 77 is a preposition, 
happy, an adjective, glee, a noun,”’ 
ete. ? 

Will not the word come more natu- 
rally later, when the child has learned 
to grasp the whole The 
method of beginning grammar by 
learning by force of memory to tag 
the names of the parts of speech to 
every word in a sentence in order, 
must, therefore, 


idea? 


be unnatural and 
wrong, and yet, this is too near what 
text-book grammar is at the begin- 
ning of the fifth year in the hands of 
the ordinary teacher. And this 
method, making the word more 
prominent than the thought, has a 
marked tendency to make the read- 
ing of the pupil a mere repetition of 
disassociated words. He should learn 
to the general ideas and 
thoughts first, then his reading will 
be intelligible, and the word study 
will follow logically afterward. 
LATIN.—The Committee of Fifteen 
recommends Latin, five lessons per 
week during the whole of the last 
year of the elementary course; and 
this to be in the place of grammar. 
Your committee believes that, as 
conditions are in New Hampshire at 
the present time, this step would be 
inadvisable. We believe that in the 
grammar schcol—the school essen- 
tially of the people, of the masses— 
this time should be reserved for a 
more careful study of English and for 
rounding out more completely the 
practical side of the child’s educa- 
tion. We would, moreover, advance 
the suggestion that the child’s vocabu- 
lary can be greatly aided by occa- 


grasp 
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sional incidental lessons in word 
building, using as a basis foreign 
prepositions and roots as by technical 
Latin study, and that along this line 
the other practical advantages to the 
English can be obtained and in much 
less time. It can be made a most 
profitable study in connection with 
the English lessons, but is not to be 
considered in any way a basis study 
for advanced Latin course in the high 
school. 

ARITHMETIC.—In the report under 
consideration, arithmetic is recom- 
mended in oral lessons during the 
first two years to the extent of sixty 
minutes a week, then for the four 
years succeeding the pupil is given a 
text-book. 

At the end of the sixth year his 
arithmetic is laid aside, and he is 
expected to take up the study of 
algebra and continue it two years 
previous to entering upon his second- 
ary course of study in the high 
school. 

This instantly opens up two ques- 
tions: First: Can arithmetic be ad- 
equately completed in six years? In 
other words, is the child at the age of 
eleven or twelve years able to grasp 
enough of its essentials? Secondly : 
Can the pupil take up algebra profit- 
ably at that time, or more profitably 
than to continue arithmetic somewhat 
longer? 

In regard to both of these points 
your committee takes a stand in op- 
position as far as New Hampshire 
schools are concerned. In the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen, Dr. Har- 
ris, its author, arrives at his conclu- 
sions after a most careful argument, 
viewing the question from every 
standpoint. He takes his premises 
with such great care, and defines the 
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development of the course of study, 
step by step, so logically, that one 
finds himself in substantial agree- 
ment until he sees the end to which 
the argument has lead him. And in 
this very fact, 7. ¢., the subtlety of 
his scientific argument, we find our 
suggestion that he has taken a view 
too ideal to meet the conditions in 
the large majority of cases. 

Could an ideal class of pupils be 
selected, the best, and only a few, 
leaving out of account all those pain- 
fully practical exceptions, leaving out 
of account the fact that most pupils 
are not yet perfect mental machines, 
acting to the order of superintendent 
and teacher like the electric current 
to the button; eliminating all those 
factors which are due to perverse 
humanity, and taking the false pre- 
mises that every child can have the 
opportunity to continue his studies at 
least through the high school—pre- 
supposing all these conditions—it 
might be possible to approximate the 
results which he claims. But we 
doubt if such an ideal set of condi- 
tions can ever be obtained. His 
logic can not apply to the prevailing 
conditions, at least, in the Granite 
State. 

We agree with them that the ten- 
dency of the time is to abridge, sim- 
plify, and enrich the arithmetic of the 
past. We believe that pupils have 
been confused too much in the past 
by the introduction of complicated 
conditions; that they have been im- 
peded in their arithmetical progress, 
and the essential principles widely 
alienated from them, by an introduc- 
tion of a multiplicity of numerical 
‘* puzzles ’’ or ‘‘ conundrums '’—those 
much dreaded portions of the old text- 
books known as ‘‘test problems ’’— 
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when their age and experience were 
too immature to grasp the meaning 
of the language used. The objection 
to these difficult problems is, that 
they are not, to the pupils at that 
age, readily intelligible. They are 
not able to grasp the qualitative rela- 
tions and the complex English in- 
volved, though the purely arithmeti- 
cal process may be comparatively 
easy. And secondly, these problems 
should be reserved /o some extent un- 
til the pupil has the better tools of 
algebra, calculus, and geometry, with 
which to solve them. 
limit to 


There is a 
this reservation, however, 
since many pupils never have the 
advantages of these better tools. We 
concur in the belief that some of the 
topics commonly taught under the 
head of arithmetic can be omitted 
wholly or in part, and yet there is a 
danger that this may mislead some 
under peculiar circumstances. These 
subjects, according to the ** Commit- 
tee of Ten,’’ are Compound Propor- 
tion, Cube Root, Abstract Mensura- 
tion, Obsolete Denominate Numbers, 
and the greater part of commercial 
arithmetic. While it would be better 
by far, provided the system could be 
carried in practice to its logical ends, 
that is, provided every child could go 
through college, to leave these topics 
whose difficulty is largely in grasping 
the qualitative idea, and a lack of 
tools, until the child’s mind has be- 
come more developed, and until the 
higher mathematics have come to his 
aid, yet, considering the fact that a 
large percentage of our pupils 
never go farther than the elementary 
schools, we are influenced to believe 
that we should not leave the pupils 
without attempting to impart some 
knowledge of these practical qualita- 
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tive ideas, and to do this as well as 
to give them a more thorough drill on 
what are conceded to be essentials, 
we claim a large portion of the last 
two years which the Committee of 
Fifteen has given up to algebra. 

The Committee of Fifteen has been 
criticised, and we think justly, by the 
declaration that they have viewed the 
science of numbers from the stand- 
point of an adult mathematician’s 
brain, in a_ scientific pedagogical 
sense, rather than taking into careful 
consideration the manner in which 
children themselves are inclined to 
think and act and feel. Do children 
actually think in numbers abstractly 
at first? Can they be made to? Is 
it pure quantity where the science 
begins with them? Is this long 
struggle for six, eight, or ten years a 
pursuit of quantitative relations mere- 
ly, that is, the dealing with pure num- 
bers? Or, on the other hand, are the 
difficulties enhanced largely by the 
strangeness of new terms and quali- 
ties? The Committee of Fifteen too 
far ignores the qualitative element, 
and this has led it to allot too little 
time to the study. If pure number 
is the natural way for the child to 
think then he can tell the sum of two 
fifths and three fifths as readily as two 
cats and three cats, but as matter of 
fact he will hesitate on the fractional 
concept fifths—not because the mathe- 
matical or quantitative idea is any dif- 
ferent, but because the concept—the 
qualitative idea of fifths has not been 
fixed in his mind, while the concept 
cats is very familiar. 

The strangeness of qualities is a 
great hindrance to the child’s mathe- 
matical mind. Just how far this 
work of introducing new concepts to 
the child’s mind should be carried in 
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his elementary course is a question, 
but it seems that the Committee of 
Fifteen has lost sight of their impor- 
tance almost altogether and conse- 
quently arrived at a wrong conclu- 
sion. 
ALGEBRA.—We believe that enough 
time should be reserved for algebra 
from the last year either in a contin- 
uous course or alternating with arith- 
metic, to acquaint the pupils with 
the very simple equations and their 
application to easy problems; and 
also to familiarize them with the 
simpler examples in the fundamental 
operations. We believe that the idea 
of the equation can be fixed in con- 
nection with the arithmetic in the 
sixth and_ seventh and 
that this will relieve some of the 
strangeness later. 


grades, 


Literal terms or 
factors may also be used to represent 
some general law or rule and this, 
too, will help to prepare their alge- 
braic mind for its future work. But 
we are opposed to giving up two full 
years of the grammar course to this 
study as recommended by the Com- 
also 
opposed to taking even one full year 
of continuous study as a basis for ad- 


mittee of Fifteen, and we are 


vanced high school work. 
GEOGRAPHY.—As to geography 
your committee finds itself in sub- 
stantial agreement with the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. But inasmuch as the 
report of that committee was intend- 
ed to be on the ‘‘correlation’’ of 
studies it is to be regretted that they 
did not define the true nature and 
method of correlation more fully in 
this subject where it finds its highest 
utility, and a subject wofully in need 
of advanced ideas and improved meth- 
ods. ‘The earth—the necessary dwell- 
ing place of man, is so closely related 
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with every human interest that any 
attempt to reduce its study to a mere 
like but 
result in failure. The old method of 


science other sciences can 


’ 


‘“map questions’’ by the page, and 
long descriptions arbitrary and ab- 
stract, must soon become entirely 
About the only last- 
ing impression from the old geogra- 
phy methods was that of a jungle 
picture or the description of some 


awe-inspiring wonder. 


extinct forever. 


In this method of correlation the 
physical features, general laws and 
relation of forces, man’s natural aids 
and checks, how he uses and over- 
comes his environment, the reasons 
for commerce and commercial cen- 
tres, effects of customs, laws, etc.,— 
these and many other natural consid- 
erations, starting from what the child 
can feel and hear and see around 
him, can be inceptively taught quite 
young, and will open his mind to a 
lasting relation of things which long 
years of mere memorizing of names 
and boundaries would not compen- 
sate. It is more logical that the phy- 
sical side should be made the basis 
and the life of the people subordi- 
nated to it, as the latter is dependent 
upon the former and is largely con- 
trolled by it. But while this is true 
it does not follow that the physical 
side should be the sole idea, and that 
stories of life and travel should 
come in. 


not 
There should be a correla- 
tion of the two ideas, the physical 
leading, and the stories, incidents, 
wonders, etc., coming later to fix the 
lesson. 

To define correlation in this field 
of study in detail would be a hard 
task. From the beginning of geog- 
raphy study to its close the exact 


method and degree of correlation 
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would constantly change to meet the 
changed the pupils. 
But the same end with these necessa- 
ry adjustments can be kept in view 
throughout. 


conditions of 


The pupils should be guided in 
this correlation by suggestive topics 
of a general nature logically set forth. 
These topics will call attention to the 
surface and general relief phases of 
the land, to the natural advantages 
and disadvantages of the same, to the 
waterways of the land, to the climate, 
and the reason for that climate, to the 
productions of the people and the ne- 
cessity for such productions as being 
the result of these natural conditions, 
the large cities, the reason for their 
being large, and the reason for their 
location in a given place, the enter- 
prise of a people as related to cli- 
mate, and the necessity which nat- 
ural environment imposes, the indo- 
lence of a people as related to climate 
and the natural advantages of secur- 
ing a livelihood, the commercial cen- 
tres and why, the political centres 
and why, the principles of science 
which naturally suggest themselves, 
the historical factors in the line of 
inherited customs, laws, institutions, 
and religion, which have largely con- 


tributed to the actual status of a 
country, and any traditions, anec- 
dotes, stories, or notes, which the 


child or teacher may be able to con- 
tribute to fix the desired impression. 
Pictures can be most profitably used. 

We believe that geography should 
be continued to the end of the gram- 
mar course in this manner, and that 
physical geography as a_ distinct 
topic with text-book should not be 
taken up. During the last year a 
larger amount of science work can be 
correlated. While we contend that 
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the pupil would acquire as great a 
knowledge of the physical phase of 
our habitat in this way as with a 
text-book and isolated study in phy- 
sical geography, we contenc in addi- 
tion that he would acquire that 
knowledge in a better relation to all 
human interests. The physical geog- 
raphy text-book, however, could well 
supplement the study. The one fact 
that has made geography so dry to 
pupils in the past, is that nearly all 
the interesting material was culled 
out and put into a physical geogra- 
phy, leaving the political geography 
a book of dry facts and statistics. 

The general abuse of geographical 
readers is such as to warrant a note 
in this report. It would seem need- 
less to say that these valuable aids 
should not be read through in course 
by the class, and yet this is very 
commonly done. They are intended 
to aid the work on correlation, and 
wherever a selected portion refers to 
a lesson in hand that portion should 
be pointed out in a suggestive topic, 
and the child led to see its bearing at 
the right time. 

History.—As to history we differ 
by only a narrow margin. We believe 
that the text-book should be given 
the pupils at the middle of the sixth 
year instead of at the beginning of the 
seventh, but agree that the constitu- 
tion of the United States should be 
studied thoroughly during the last 
half of the eighth year and in connec- 
tion with this, simple lessons in polit- 
ical economy and civil government 
with local applications. As to the 
general remarks and methods of the 
report under this head we are in sub- 
stantial agreement. 

As to writing the Committee of Fif- 
teen would discontinue it in distinct 
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lessons at the end of the sixth year, 
allotting ten lessons per week during 
the first two years, five lessons per 
week during the third and fourth 
years, and three for the fifth and sixth. 

Your committee is of the opinion 
that this is inadequate, that it should 
be continued beyond this point. In 
support of this view we would allude 
to the fact that in many cases the 
child’s muscles are not sufficiently 
developed at the age of eleven or 
twelve to enable him to get steady 


control of the required movements of 


penmanship. Again, his ideas of 
form and symmetry are not ade- 
quately matured at that age. We 
believe that to leave him at this 


early period with no further instruc- 
tion on form and movements, and to 
cast him recklessly two years later 
into the scribbling and careless high 
school career would be aggravating 
the present lamentable condition of 
things. Some pupils can acquire a 
ready handwriting early, others late, 
but all should have it, and the high 
school should be prohibited, at least, 
from undoing the work of the gram- 
mar period in this line. We certainly 
cannot afford ‘‘to enrich’’ our course, 
as it is called, at the expense of a legi- 
ble handwriting. 

SPELLING.—The Committee of Fif 
teen recommends spelling lists during 
only three years,—the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth. Your committee believes 
that it should be carried to the end of 
the grammar school course, and that, 
too, with considerable emphasis. The 
era of bad spelling is on with a ven- 
geance, whatever may be the differ- 
The last 
two years of the grammar course, the 
ones in which that committee omits 
spelling, are the ones in which the 


ent reasons assigned for it. 
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child can make the best progress. 
This is due to the fact that he be- 
gins to see at that age the disas- 
trous effects of bad spelling and is 
inclined to make a more determined 
effort, and secondly, because his mind 
has reached a stage where he can be- 
gin to apply certain rules and aids 
to his spelling, which are exceedingly 
helpful. 

It is believed, as the fifteen 
infer, that the pupil will improve his 
spelling very markedly in connection 
with his reading, as too many other 


not 


thoughts are then claiming his atten- 
tion. The spelling lists must be kept 
up, and that, too, with a great deal 
of care. No spelling lesson should be 
considered complete until each pupil 
has been led to see his mistakes, and 
what is more important, until the 
right orthography by some means or 
other has been more firmly fixed than 
the impression the mistake has made. 

A good speller is one who can spell 
the words in his own vocabulary, and 
in arranging all spelling lists this 
fact should constantly be kept in the 
teacher's mind. 

The report also allots sixty minutes 
per week to Natural Science and Hy- 
giene, sixty minutes to General His- 
tory, sixty to Physical Culture, the 
same to Drawing, and the same to 
vocal music, the latter to be in four 
lessons,—and to these recommenda- 
tions we wish to take no exceptions. 
It is superfluous for us to add in 
closing that we regard this report of 
the Committee of Fifteen as of inesti- 
mable value to the new era in educa- 
tion. But as is the case with all rules, 
general principles, and theories, we 
are ourselves bound to make the ap- 
plications suitable to local needs and 
necessities. 
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COGSWELL. 


Parsons Brainard Cogswell was born at Henniker, January 22, 1828, and 
died at Concord, October 28. He was educated at the common schools and 
at Clinton Grove academy, and in 1847 entered the office of the /ndependent 
Democrat at Concord. In 1849 he went to the Mew Hampshire Patriot, and 
in 1854 he formed a partnership with A. G. Jones, as general printers. This 
business he later conducted alone until February 1, 1864. May 23 of that 
year, in company with George H. Sturtevant, he founded the Concord Daily 
Monitor, the first permanent daily paper in the city, later consolidated with 
the /ndependent Democrat and the New Hampshire Statesman. With these 
papers Mr. Cogswell was prominently identified throughout life, as a large 
stockholder and director in the Republican Press Association, and as local, 
associate, and managing editor and editorial writer. 

Since 1858 Mr. Cogswell had served continuously as a member of the board 
of education of Union school district, holding office as its president for sev- 
eral years, and as its financial agent for eighteen years. In 1872 and 1873 
he represented Ward Five, Concord, in the state legislature, and from 1881 
to 1885 was state printer. He also served as auditor of state printer’s ac- 
counts, and as a trustee of the state library. He held office under President 
Harrison as immigrant inspector, and in 1892 was triumphantly elected 
mayor of Concord by the Republican party, to which he gave his lifelong 
adherence and faithful labor. He was a member of the New Hampshire 
Historical society, and for four years its president ; a prominent member and 
long an officer of the New Hampshire Press Association; one of the ear- 
liest members of the Appalachian Club; and from 1893 to 1895 president of 
the Concord Commercial Club. 

He married, September 22, 1888, Helen Buffum Pillsbury of Concord, who 
survives him, as do four brothers and a sister. 

So many, so varied, and so spontaneous have been the tributes to the 
memory of Mr. Cogswell, that any extended eulogy in these pages would be 
superfluous. As a journalist he was distinguished by his careful and patient 
search for facts and their lucid and graceful exposition. His editorial utter- 
ances were ever on the side of right, and while he sincerely believed in, and 
steadfastly upheld, the principles of his party, his mind was never warped by 
partisanship. He was a man of true culture, educated by travel and contact 
with men and affairs as well.as from books. He left behind him, as a lasting 
memorial of his stay in Europe, a delightful volume of ‘‘ Glimpses from over 
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the Water.’’ In public life Mr. Cogswell was a faithful and painstaking ser- 
vant of the people, seeking with perseverance the ends he believed to be 
good, and striving with the utmost success to perform his whole duty in 
whatever station he found himself. Personally he was a delightful com- 
panion, a true friend, a man of upright moral character, yet of genial humor 
and unfailing tact. Since his death the number of his mourners have been 
legion, ranging from the tiniest school-children to men and women of national 
fame. Were it necessary, thousands of voices would rise to Heaven, bid- 
ding the Recording Angel ‘‘ write him as one who loved his fellowmen.’’ 


A. G. WHIDDEN. 


A. G. Whidden was born in Portsmouth, June 22, 1822, and died at Ever- 
ett, Mass., November 14. He went to East Boston in 1847, and from 1849 
to 1882 conducted there the largest ship repairing business in New England. 

From the latter date to the time of his death he was employed as marine 
surveyor for insurance companies. He was a director in the East Boston 
Gas Company, and a Republican in politics. It was said of him at his death : 
‘‘No man inthe country knew a wooden vessel technically and practically 
better than Mr. Whidden.”’ 

A. J. STEVENS. 


A. J. Stevens, one of Rumney’s most prominent citizen, died in that town 
November 13 at the age of 65 years. He had been postmaster, town treas- 
urer and librarian, and was formerly a member of the Republican state com- 
mittee. 

W. W. WEATHERBEE. 


William Walton Weatherbee, a native of Mason Centre, died at Charles- 
ton, November 2, at the age of 72 years. He enlisted in the navy when but 
15 years of age, and served through the Mexican and Civil wars. Alto- 
gether he served in the navy twenty-one years, and in the Charlestown navy 
yard for thirty years. He was frequently pointed out by officers as an ideal 
representative of the old navy. 


D. L. HARVEY. 


Dudley Ladd Harvey was born in Epping, August 25, 1811, and died 
there November 3. He was engaged in the businesses of coopering, lumber- 
ing, and farming, and left a large property. He had served as captain in the 
state militia, justice of the peace, and selectman, was a director of the Rock- 
ingham Fire Insurance Company, and trustee of the Epping Savings bank, 
and had written extensively on agricultural matters. 


ORAN BROWN. 


Oran Brown, a leading resident of Medford, Mass., died November 9g, at 
the age of 45 years. He was born in Drewsville, but went to Boston when 
a young man, and had ever since been engaged in the shoe business there. 
He was prominent in secret society matters. 
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S. B. PUTNAM. 


Sylvanus B. Putnam, city treasurer of Manchester, died there November 
11. He was born in Goffstown in 1835, and served with distinguished gal- 
lantry in the Civil War as a member of the Eleventh New Hampshire. He 
had held the position of city treasurer for sixteen years, and was prominently 
identified with the Universalist church. 


H. P. KENDRICK. 
Harlan Page Kendrick was born in Lebanon, October 29, 1848, and died 
at Barre, Vt., November 5. He learned the drug business early in life, and 


was engaged in it from 1867 to the time of his death. He was a Mason, and 
for a time a member of the Lebanon school board. 


SAMUEL BURGE. 

Samuel Burge was born at Enfield, October 21, 1844, but located at Tou- 
lon, Ill., in 1856. He served in the war with the Thirteenth Illinois, 
and since 1866 had been engaged in business as a merchant and banker. He 
died October 27, ‘‘ a Christian citizen with a wide and useful influence and 


honored life.’’ 
SAMUEL A. DUNCAN. 


Brevet Major-General Samuel A. Duncan was born in Plainfield, June 19, 
1836, and died at New York city, October 18. He was educated at Kim- 
ball Union academy and Dartmouth College, graduating from the latter 
institution in 1858, and later returning as a tutor. He entered the army in 
1862 as major of the Fourteenth N. H. Regiment, and was shortly appointed 
colonel of the Fourth U. S. Colored Infantry. He was brevetted brigadier- 
general, for gallantry at New Market Heights, Va., and was subsequently 
brevetted major-general of volunteers. He was,.mustered out May 6, 1866; 
served two years as principal examiner in the U. S. Pension office, and then 
turned his attention to law, becoming noted for his skill in patent cases. 


WILLIAM GORDON. 


Rev. William Gordon was born at Windham in May, 1810, and studied for 
the ministry while superintendent of a bleachery at Lowell, Mass. He was 
admitted to the conference in 1832, and was, for a number of years, a circuit 
preacher. He was presiding elder of the Springfield district for several years, 
and held pastorates at Worcester, Lowell, Newburyport, Holyoke, and 
Greenfield among other places. He retired from, active work in 1880, and 
died at Worcester, October 23, dropping dead while attending a prayer ser- 
vice. 

RICHARD NASON. 

Richard Nason was born in Durham seventy-six years ago and went to Bos- 
ton when he was 17 years of age. For thirty-eight years he engaged in the 
teaming business, then for ten in the grocery business, and finally in coal and 
wood. He was a member of the common council of Charlestown when that 
district was a city. He died October 30. 
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HORACE T. PAIGE. 


Horace T. Paige was born at Antrim in 1814, but had resided in Manches- 
ter since 1828. He was a selectman for many years, long identified with the 
Amoskeag Veterans and a member of Louis Bell Post, G. A. R. He was 
engaged in manufacturing. He died October 30. 


MRS. MARTHA G. SLEEPER. 


Martha G., widow of J. D. Sleeper, died at Lancaster, Mass., October 29. 
She was a daughter of the late Hon. Josiah Quincy of Rumney and a lady of 
marked literary tastes. She was a frequent contributor to the columns of the 
Watchman and Reflector, and was for a time book reviewer on the staff of the 
Boston Journal. 

REV. AUGUSTUS WOODBURY. 


Rev. Augustus Woodbury, D. D., was born in Beverly, Mass., December 4, 
1825, and died at Concord, November 20. He completed his studies at the 
Harvard Divinity school in 1849, and was at once called to the Unitarian 
church in Concord of which he was pastor until 1853. From 1853-'57 he 
preached in Lowell and from the latter date to 1892 was pastor of the West- 
minister church at Providence, R. I. He received the honorary degree of 
A. M. from Harvard in 1866, and of D. D. from Brown in 1888. He wasa 
member of the Rhode Island house of representatives for one term from the 
city of Providence ; was chairman of the inspectors of Rhode Island prisons 
1866—'77 ; was one of the commissioners to build the Rhode Island state prison 
1875—’79; and was president of the Providence Athenaeum 1883-’88. He 
served as chaplain during the war, and was the author of many books, 
addresses, sermons, and magazine articles. A leader in his denomination, 
Dr. Woodbury was widely respected and beloved. He was deeply interested 
in sociology and a man of prodigious activity, especially along literary lines. 


CAPT. JOHN S. WADLEIGH. 


Capt. John S. Wadleigh was born at Meredith in 1827 and died at The 
Weirs November 15. For over twenty years he was identified with the 
steamer Lady of the Lake on Lake Winnipiseogee, for fifteen years of that 
time as her captain. In that capacity he was widely known and greatly 
liked. " 

ELLIOTT G. THORPE. 


Elliott G. Thorpe, head of the Thorpe & Martin Co., stationers, Boston, 
died at his home in Newton, Mass., November 22, aged 46 years. He was 
born in South Weare; graduated from Michigan University with the degree 
of M. D., and conducted a pharmacy at Tilton until 1875, when he engaged 
in the stationery business in Boston, and with which he was prominently 
identified until his death. 




















THE GRANITE MONTHLY 


Completes its nineteenth volume with a record of prosperity unequalled in 
its history. The hearty support accorded it by sons and daughters of New 
Hampshire within the state limits and without proves that the publishers 
have, in some degree, achieved their ambition of producing a publication in 
every way worthy of the Granite State. That volume twenty will surpass 
any of its predecessors can be confidently predicted from the following spe- 


cial features that have already been arranged : 
TOWN ARTICLES. 


The remarkable series of town articles, of which the present editors and 
publishers are justly proud, will be continued indefinitely, with a wealth of 
illustration and all possible attention to accuracy of historical detail. Among 


the towns which will be treated of in the next few months are: 


NEWPORT ; ‘ , ‘ . by H.H. Metcalf. 
GORHAM < ° ° ‘ George H. Moses. 
CONWAY : ‘ ; ‘ ; Mrs. Ellen M. Mason, 
FRANCONIA . : ‘ . H.C. Pearson. 
BOSCAWEN ‘ : ° : E. N. Pearson. 
RAYMOND , ° . . ° George H, Moses. 
HAMPTON ‘ ° ° . L. K. H. Lane. 
BERLIN ; ‘ ° ° ‘ E. C. Niles. 

DUBLIN ‘ . ‘ ° ‘ H. H. Piper. 

LISBON P 4 , . P George H. Moses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Special illustrated articles upon historical and biographical subjects of gen- 
eral and local interest will appear in every number. Among them may be 
enumerated : 


CHARLES A. DANA . , , . by William E. Chandler. 
THE MAIN STREET OF THE SEA . ; Major Henry McFarland. 
A WINTER IN A LoGGING CAMP. ; Rev. O. R. Hunt. 


How AN OLp NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWN WAS 


NAMED . . : ‘ ; H. H. Hanson. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY . by John C. Thorne. 
THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SAMBORNES 

(concluded) ; : , ‘ V. C. Sanborn. 
SEWALLS FALLS HISTORICALLY CONSID- 


ERED : : , 5 / O. G. Hammond. 
NEW HAMPSIIIRE HORSES . : 4 H. C. Pearson. 
THE SOLDIERS’ HOME ' ; ; Colonel Daniel Hall. 
AUTOGRAPHS OF THE GOVERNORS OF NEW 

HAMPSHIRE . : ; . Amanda B. Harris. 
FRANK FRENCH ‘ ‘ : , John P. Davis. 
Joun P. Davis : ’ ‘ : Frank French. 
COBBETT’sS POND : : ‘ ; William S. Harris. 


Articles have also been promised by State Historian A. S. Batchellor ad 
other distinguished writers. 


FICTION AND VERSE. 


The gratifying resvlt of the prize story competition, instituted by us some 
months ago, makes it an assured fact that the quality of fiction in the next 
volume of the MONTHLY will be higher than ever before. It is hoped to 
begin the publication of the prize winners in the January number. In addi- 
tion to the material derived from this source we are promised contributions 
to this department from the pens of established favorites and new contribu- 
tors. 

The high standard of verse that has characterized the MONTHLY in the 
past will be maintained in the future. Past contributors, whose productions 
have been so generally enjoyed and generously praised, will be retained, and 
new names of equal luster added. 

State Superintendent of Education Fred Gowing will continue to edit the 
educational department, and no further guarantee is needed that its contents 
will be both valuable and interesting, and indispensable aids to the teachers 
of the Granite State and to all others interested in educational work. 

New Hampshire Necrology will contain the names of sons and daughters 
of New Hampshire whose life record makes their deaths worthy of more than 


passing mention. 
THE GRANITE MONTHLY COMPANY, 


$1.50 a year. Concord, N. H. 
Single copies, 20 cents. 

















A SKETCH OF WARNER, Amanda B. Harris 


+ — A. 


SUNRISE ON MONADNOCK, Frank L. Phalen 


“Yr . . , * ‘ 
THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SAMBORNES, WITH A NOTICE OF REv. 
STEPHEN BACHILER, Victor Channing Sanborn 4 P 4 - 440 
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Wuy Dipst THou Doust? Clarence Henry Pearson 450 fd 

| HENRY CLAY BARNABEE, H. C. Pearson 451 Wi 
| THE CRICKET, F. Hodgman . ' , ' , - 455 4 

| War Pictures, John C. Linehan 456 |} 
WILD REUTLINGEN. A ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT KING | | 

| (Translated from the German of Hans Werder), Agatha B. E. | | 
| Chandler. ‘ : : ‘ : ‘ ‘ : ‘ - 458 | 
ty FAITHFUL Unto DEATH. A SKETCH FROM LIFE, Zaida Call ‘ - 473 || 
|| Love, ZaidaCall . : ‘ ; ; é ; . 476 ff 
led EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Fred Gowing . ‘ . . ‘ - 477 M 
| New HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY , : 3 485 hy 
THE GRANITE MONTHLY 7 F ‘ P ; ‘ . 489 | 
| | 
: 
¥. The beautiful and progressive TowN OF NEwporT, by Henry H. Metcalf, i 
i4 with an abundance of illustrations, will be given 
in the January number. | 
| 
4 


| Subscription : $2.00 per year; $1.50 if paid in advance; 20 cents per copy. | 

; | Entered at the post-office at Concord, N. H., as second-class matter. | | 

| Copyright, 1895, by the Granite Monthly Company. All rights reserved. : | 
\l‘ustrated, printed, and electrotyped by the Republican Press Association, Concord, N. H. [ee 
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Only the purest, selected remedies, carefully prepared by an ex- 
perienced physician, are used in Ripans Tabules. They contain no acrid, 
irritating substance; nothing that can injure the sensitive tissues of the 
stomach and bowels. The most delicate child can take them with perfect 
safety and positive benefit. Their action is mild and natural. They 
have no “coating.” A coated pill may take hours to digest, or may not 
digest at all, but Ripans Tabules dissolve easily and quickly in the stomach. 
giving immediate relief. 


Ripans Tabules are a regular prescription and not a mysterious nostrum Physicians everywhere, every day, 
prescribe Rhubarb, Ipecac, Peppermint, Aloes, Nux Vomwa, and Soda Those are what RIPANS stands for, What 
tLey do is very simple. They correct a disordered stomach, and gently stimulate the iver and bowels to heai:ny action, thus- 
teaching the source of headaches, dullness, dizzimesa, indigestion, consti- 
pation, biliousness, feminine irregularities, catarrh, and skin eruptions , and 
preventing more serious illness. These Tabules are especially beneficial 
to people of sedentary ways—bu aod prof men, and particu- 
larly to women. Druggusts—filling »unglie prescriptions—cannot afford to 
prepare these ingredients in so convenicat a sbape, nor at any such price 
as Ripans Tabules; which are put up io litde air-tight vest-paker vials 
preserving the qualities fresh for years. Six vials w a box—36 Tabales in 
all; 50 cents a box Sold by druggists or sent by mail, oa receipt of 
price, by Tne Rurans Cumsnca: Co., 10 Spruce Sr. New Your 
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Our Offer . 


Standard magazines at reduced prices. 


The Granite Monthly has secured for the 


benefit of its subscribers the following 


CLUBBING RATES: 


The following offers of reduced rates on standard magazines are for 
the benefit only of subscribers te this magazine who pay all arrearages 
and a year’s subscription in advance. One or more of the publica- 
tions may be ordered, but the money for each, at the club rate, must 
invariably accompany the order, with all arrears (if any) due on this 


magazine and a full year in advance: 


PUB. CLUB 
PRICE RATE 
Army and Navy Journal . ; $6.00 $5.50 
Arena, The : . 5-0C 4.50 
Atlantic Monthly 4.00 3-50 
Babyland . ‘ .50 .40 
Century Magazine 4.00 3.75 
Cosmopolitan . , , , 1.20 1.2 
Demorest’s Magazine 2.00 1.75 
Engineering Magazine 3.00 2.75 
Forum : ‘ 3.00 2.75 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly. ; 4.00 3.50 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly 3-00 2.75 
Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine 2.50 2.25 
Good Housekeeping 2.50 2.25 
Harper's Magazine . ‘ . 400 3-50 
Harper’s Weekly ; ; 4.00 3-5 
Harper’s Bazaar . ; 400 35 
Harper’s Roundtable 1.75 
Independent, The . ; ; ; , : 3-co 2.75 
Lippincott’s . ‘ , . 3-00 2.5 
New England Magazine 3.00 2.75 
North American Review . , : 5 4-50 
Outing 3.00 2.50 
Poet Lore . ‘ 2.50, 2.25 
Popular Science Monthly 5-00 4-75 
Review of Reviews . 2.50 2.25 
Scientific American . 3-00 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine , ; . . , ‘ 3-00 2.75 
St. Nicholas. ; : : 3-00 2.75 
The Christian Endeavor Echo , . ; , ‘ ‘ . .50 .40 
OUR PUBLICATIONS. 
Independent Statesman $1.25 $1 
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Record and Journal 








EK. H.-.Rollins & Sons, 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
OFFER: 


City of Salt Lake City, Utah 

















United States Government 4 and 5's 





















Commonwealth of Massachusetts, gold . 3%’s Cods County, N. H. , . , 4's 
City of Holyoke, Mass., gold . ° ; 4’s | Middlesex County, Mass. 4's 
City of Medford, Mass. . : Z 4’s | Worcester County, Maryland . : . 5's 
City of Quincy, Mass., gold. ‘ 4’s__ Pierce County, Wash., gold. , 6's 
City of Malden, Mass... : ‘ ; 4's Sonoma County, Cal., gold ; 6's 
City of Concord, N.H. . : : ‘ 4’s Town of Hyde Park, Mass... ; : 4's 
City of Los Angeles . 4%’s Town of Newport, Vt., goid_. , : 4's 
City of Portland, Ore. gold. . ‘ 5's Town of Berlin, N.H.. 4's 
City of Fresno, Cal., gold . ; : 5's Town of Mendon, Vt., gold 4's 
City of Lincoln, Neb. 6’s Town of Athens, Pa. ‘ . 4%’'s 
City of Maryville, Mo. . 6's Town of Barton, Vt. . : ; 4's 
City of Dalles, Ore., gold ‘ : ‘ 6’s_ Meredith Village, N. H. ; ° 114's 
City of Ogden, Utah : ; : ; 5's Anaconda, Mont., gold, school 6's 
City of Wilmington, N. C. 3 s’s_ Boston & Albany R. R. . ; 4's 
City of Belfast, Maine P ‘ ‘ , 4s Old Colony R. R, gold . P > - 4's 
City of Minneapolis, Minn. ; 8’s Maine Shore Line R. BR. . ‘ ; , 6's 
City of Bay City, Mich. . ; ; 4’s Concord & Montreal R. R. class 4 stock 

City of Cleveland, Ohio . ' ‘ : 5's (leased to the Boston & Maine R.R.) 7% 
City of Great Falls, Mont., gold. : 6’s_ Suncook Valley R. R. company stock 

City of Trinidad, Colo., school ‘ 5's (leased to Concord & Montreal R.R.) 6% 
City of Louisville, Kentucky . . 4and7’s New York & New Jersey Telephone Co. 5's 


Send for descriptive circular and prices. 











Good Housekeeping 


FOR 1896. 


Rich and rare is the Bill of Fare, 
The caterer is about to fix, 

And the Table of Contents to prepare, 

Of Good Housekeeping for ’96. 


TERMs OF SUBSCRIPTION: 











$2.00 a year; $1.00 for six months; 50 cents 
for three months; the latter concession being 
made in order to introduce Good Housekeeping 
as widely as possible into homes where it has 
not been known, its business history having 
demonstrated that it holds well its place, wher- 
ever it once gets a foothold. 













For $2.25, Good Housekeeping for one year, 
and “Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook MAPLE SAP 
300k,” oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. 


For $3.00, Good Housekeeping and “Miss Par- 


loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50, 966 pp., the EVAPORATORS 
largest and best work of its distingui~hed author. g 


This gives a rare opportunity to secure the best THE VERY BEST ON EARTH. 


work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 


and favorite rene meee OER of rare value, pa ett nl FREE. 
widely recognized and commended, both for their Se 


domestic and literary merits and excellence. GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR C0., 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Springfield, Mass. P. 0. Box 380. MARLOW. N. H. 











Unprincipled 
Dealers 


Advertise and sell ordinary Cheviots and 
Storm Serges, for dresses, as Rain Proof. 


Before buying test their statement by pouring 
water on their goods. Probably it will not hold 
water five minutes before absorption commences. 


THEN TEST ANY FA@RIC 
STAMPED ON THE BACK 


“PLUETTE’ 


YOU WILL BUY NO OTHER. 


PLUETTE is not injured by Rain, Salt Water, 
Mud, or Dust. 


For sale by all large retailers in large cities. 
If not found, write to 


THE PLUETTE COMPANY, 


476 Broome Street, New York. 
cart SE 


RAEUMATISM "2 == 


: Wadleigh’s Rheumatic Cure Does It. In. 
: ternal remedy. No bad taste or effects- 
: Harmless. Makes blood pure. $1. Books 
free 





Druggists or prepaid by 
F. B. WADLEIGHL, Alton, N. H. 














RRANGEMENTS have 


made whereby the GRANITE 


MONTHLY can supply both the 


Granite Monthly 
AND THE 
Tribune 
FOR 


$1.75 per year, 





Strictly in advance. 










been 


New York Weekly 





H. D. W. CARVELLE, M. D. 


PRACTICE LIMITED TO 


DISBASES === BYR =© RAR 


Hours 9 to 12 and 2 to 4. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. No. 1 DuNLAP BLocK 


Good Housekeeping 
For 1896, $2.00 a Year. 


$3.00 a year, with Miss Parloa’s $2.50 
966 page, Kitchen Companion, her 
largest and best work. 

$2.25 a year, with Catherine Owen’s 
celebrated New Cook Book. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Springfield, Mass. 


k of iculars 


learn E 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., 
25 S. Lith St., Phila., Pa. 


A PROPERLY EQUIPPED 


Electroty pe 
Foundry 


is introduced in our excellent 
facilities for all kinds of : 


Book § Job 
Printing. 


Let us hear from you when 
you need work in our lines. 


REPUBLICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


CONCORD, N. H. 








WM. 0. CHANDLER, 
PRESIDENT. 


CLARENCE JOHNSON, Ec. N. PEARSON, 


SECRETARY MANAGER. 


k 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY COMPANY, 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Granite Monthly 


A New Hanmpsuire MaGazZINe 


Enlarged and Improved. Illustrated and Printed by 
the Republican Press Association. 
* 


Single Copies, 20 cents; $1.50 per year in advance; $2.00 per year when not paid :n 


The 
Granite Monthly 
Free. 


To any one who will send us the 
names of THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the GRANITE MONTHLY with $4.50 
in payment therefor, we will send the 


magazine for one year FREE, 


GRANITE MONTHLY CoO., 


Concord, N. H. 








CONCORD INSURANCE AGENCIES. 


GET THE BEST! 


INSURE 


—— WwW ITH— 


MORRILL & DANFORTH 


AGENTS 


For Concord and Vicinity for the Following 
Standard Stock Companies. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
AEDES 06 codcccecsccscecscecc $564,188.16 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


peer rer nee rrr $3.153,.454-07 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CO., 
LONDON. 
Assets..............+++....$7,813,92§.70 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ABBORS. 2200 cccccvcvcccece $8,731,2g7-00 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Assets over............. $45,000,000.00 


PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
pT Pree errere Try Ter $3.320,.935.00 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSUR’CE CO., 
EDINBOROUGH AND LONDON. 
REE cen: é060es -cxvcsess $40,506,907.73 


NORTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON. 
ABBERS occcccccccecsccccce $20,681,773.00 


MANCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 
ABSORB. oo cc ccccccccccscccce $1,782,848-79 


FITCHBURG MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Paying 20 to 30 per cent. dividends to 
policy-holde: 


STATE DWELLING HOUSE INSURANCE (0., 
CONCORD, N. H. 
Paying 25 per ct. dividends to policy-holders. 





YOUR PROPERTY !$ 


BEST COVERED 


WHEN INSURED IN THE 


RESPONSIBLE COMPANIES 


REPRESENTED BY 


Albert |. Foster & Go. 


INSURANCE 


OF ALL KINDS PLACED BY 


Lastman & Merri 


NO. 80 NORTH MAIN STREET. 


Strongest and 
Most Reliable 
COMPANIES REPRESENTED. 


GIVE THEM A CALL 
l0seplyr 





* 
Succ ~es80F of the * U abridged.” 
Specimen pages, etc. 
sent on applic ation. 


Dictionary 


Standard of the U.8. Supreme Court, of the S. Gov't Printing Office, and of nearly all 
A Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by ev ay State Superintendent of Schoo! 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 


Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning « paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
hal The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
"| It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
. The etymologies are { ull, and the different meanings are given in the order of their development 
It_is easy to learn what a word means. 








~The definitions are clear, expuicit, and fall, and each 1s contained in a separate paragraph. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


EMDON FRITZ, M. D. WANTED! 


Practice limited to 


i Complete copies of 
7 a me, Vol. I and II of the 


Office hours, i peyne: a Siiaemne Bete. & Ta Nn 1 te M O Nn th ly, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Address this office. 


ELECTROTYPES KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Of any of ngravings appearing ERISEN, 0. 0. 

UF any of the et Sravings appearing | New Buildings. Enlarged Facilities. Delight- 

in the GRANITE MONTHLY may be | ful surroundings. Four-years courses of study. 

purchased of us for the small sum of | The Departments of Oratory and Physical Culture 

ape , F Ae dreteten}., | Just established. Young men and women fitted 

15 cents per square inch. Positively | for our best colleges. Students of limited means 

no originals loaned. Address received on the “100 a year plan.” Fall term 


- . . begins Sept. 11, 1895. Send for catalogue. 
GRANITE MONTHLY Co., Concorpb, N. H. ae Ww.H. GUMMINGS, A. Mm Principal. 


THE BEST RANGE ON THE MARKET TO-DAY FOR THE MONEY. 


Good Design, 
Good Iron, 
Good Baker, 
Every Range Warranted. 


For Sale by all the Leading New 
England Dealers. 


If your local dealer does not carry our Range, and attempts to sell another 
make, which he claims to be “ just as good,” insist on having the “ Somersworth.” 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


SOMERSWORTH MACHINE CO. 


DOVER, N. H. 
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Brain Workers 


pronounce 


sVIN MARIANI, 





THE IDEAL TONIC 

Unequaled by anything in 

Fortifying, Strengthening 
and Refreshing 


Body and Brain 


Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 














Beneficial and Agreeable, 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 
52 W. 15th St., New York. 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 
JONDON : 239 Oxford Street. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE." 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1844. 


° 


All policies issued by the State Mutual 
give to the insured all the advantages 
of the Non Forfeiture Law of Massachu- 
setts. Its strong financial condition, its 
large dividends to policy holders, its 
liberal policies, and its excellent repu- 
tation for honorable treatment to all, 
make the State Mutual a most desirable 
company for policy holders. 


Send for specimen policy. 


NICHOLAS FROST, GEN'L ACT., 


“UNDER THE CLOCK,” CONCORD, N. H. 
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FOR THE ‘ 
SCHOOLROOM 


aan 


If it’s anything needed im a school- 
room we have it. We are Head- 
quarters for Blackboards, Desks and 
Seats, Crayons and Erasers, Maps 
and Globes, Inks and Information. 

What we teli you, 0.4 can depend 
on. Everything we sell you is 
guaranteed. We do business on 
the ‘‘ money-back" plan, and we 
do more business than any other 
house in onr line. We want every- 
body interested in school work to 
have our catalogue, so we can do 


still more business. Catalogues free. 


Rohe 
65 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Andrews 
School 
Furnishing 
Company 
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BUYING A PIANO 


Is only a question of 


&, 
aR 






Music and Money 


and parties about to 
purchase should keep 
in mind the fact that 
the new-scale 


PIANOS | 


of to-day meet all the requirements of the 
most exacting players, while the prices and 
easy terms of payment make the money ques- 
tion an easy one to solve. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Catalogues mailed free. 

Old pianos taken in exchange ata fair valu- 

ation. 
PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 

Warerooms 92 No. Main St. Concord, N. H. 


PIANOS TO RENT. 
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Invaluable Aids to Teachers 





Just Published 


and Students of Geography 


| Long’s 

National 

| GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS | [TOME GEOGRAPHY 
H on the Physical Features Beautifully Illustrated 

1) of the Earth’s Surface. 

—n PRICE, 25 CENTS 


A beginner’s book, based on the 


I—PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 
I1—PHSIOGRAPHIC FEATURES 


BY 
JOHN W. POWELL, 


Late Director U. S. Geological Survey 


natural methods of teaching geog- 
raphy recommended in the Report 
of the Committee of Ten. Prepares 
the young mind for more advanced 
geographical study by cultivating 
the observing faculty and imparting 














Annual Subscription —ten Monographs — 








payable in advance, ° ° ° - $1.50 ‘ ° 
Annual Subscription —five copies to one a clear conception of geographic 
address — payable in advance, . - 6.00 features. 
Single Monographs, ° e e ° e +20 
a Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents 
Remit with order to 
i AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
{ American k Company New York - Cincinnati - Chicago - Boston 
ih New York - Cincinnati - Chicago Atlanta - Portland, Ore. 





CaS SESS 
me"erves ceocrapuies «~NEW ENGLAND. 
The publishers of FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES respect- 


fully call your attention to the marvellous record made 
in NEW ENGLAND by these phenomenal text-books. 


The long list of towns that have ordered and are 
using these Geographies is a signal proof that the most 
cautious teachers, superintendents, and school men 
have been quick to recognize the sterling merits of 
these epoch-making text-books. 

These Geographies are in harmony with the methods 
now followed by the best teachers of the subject. They 
are the first to embody these methods in a sensible, 
practical, and teachable form. They are endorsed in 
the highest terms by teachers and scientists, and have 
been introduced into thousands of schools. 

We cordialy invite correspondence. GINN & COM- 
PANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 

















M. D. FIFE & Co., 


.».+- SOLE AGENTS FOR... 


Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, 


sentinel Mason & Hamlin Pianos and Organs, 
Brown & Burpee, ... ANd Merrill Pianos. 


THE KENNARD,... MANCHESTER, o 
5 


Have given a life’s study to Ophthalmic optics, and their A fine variety of other celebrated makes of 
testing —_ was never so well squipoed as now. Com * 

plicated visual defects and incidental head and nervous Pianos and Organs always in stock. 

troubles their specialty. Highest standard in skill and 25 
material. This is the only place this side of Boston 
where prescription spectacles are made. You can save 
time and money by sending your prescriptions and 
broken spectacles to them. 

They have just received a large import order of 
Opera, Field, and Marine Glasses and Binocular Tele- 
scopes in all grades, including the finest made. a 

Will send C. O. D. to any address with permission 
to examine, a good achromatic opera in Black for $4.00, 
and in Pearl for $6.00. 


Easy terms on instalments. Old instru- 


ments taken in exchange. 


NEW WESTON BUILDING, 


987 Elm Street, Manchester, N. H. 


OPPOSITE THE KENNARD. 


“The World's Fair’ 
Best Flour 


Excels All Others in 


Purity in Milling and 
Excellent Flavor of the Bread. 


L. C. PORTER MILLING CO,, 
WINONA, MINN. 


A. S, RANNEY, Concord, N. H., Gen’l Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Northern Massachusetts, 

















